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Special  features: 

Seminaries  in  Crisis 

Today's  New-Breed  Seminarian 

Tomorrow's  Ministry 


ies  Stewart,  one 
of  some  3,300  students  enrollc 
in  Methodist  seminaries.  He 
is  "One  of  a  New  Breed" 

(see  article  on  page  20). 
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This  is  how  a  revolution  begins. 


Quietly.  Without  fanfare. 

With  new  improved  Fleischmann's 
Yeast.  And  this  new  No-Dissolve, 
Rapidmix  method. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  ever,  you 
don't  have  to  start  by  dissolving  the 
yeast.  There's  no  need  to  warm 
the  bowl.  No  worrying  about  the  right 
water  temperature.  No  risk  of 
killing  the  yeast. 

You  just  mix  the  yeast  with  the 
dry  ingredients  when  you  bake  the 
new  No-Dissolve  Rapidmix  way. 

And  the  results?  Spectacular! 
Better  than  when  you  baked  the 
old-fashioned  way.  (Yes,  all  your 
favorite  recipes  adapt  easily  to 
the  new  Rapidmix  method— and 


turn  out  even  better!  Look  for 
easy  adapt-your-recipe  directions 
on  every  package  of  new 
improved  Fleischmann's  Yeast!) 

Want  new  recipes?  You'll  find 
65  great  new  Rapidmix  ideas  in 
Fleischmann's  New  Treasury  of 
Yeast  Baking.  Plus  a  wealth  of 
handy  how-to  hints.  And  this 
exciting,  colorful,  lavishly 
illustrated  32-page  cookbook  is 
yours  FREE.  How  to  get  it?  See  details 
on  Fleischmann's  Yeast  packages. 
Quickly,  get  some  today.  You'll 
surprise  your  family— and  yourself! 


This  revolutionary  new  No-Dissolve 
Rapidmix  method  has  been 
developed  for  you  by  the  makers  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast,  the  people 
who  brought  yeast  to  this  country 
100  years  ago.  Today,  with  new 
improved  Fleischmann's  Yeast  and 
the  new  Rapidmix  method,  you  can 
start  a  revolution  .  .  .  the  most 
delicious  revolution  in  history! 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  serve 
God?  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
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After-Hour  Jottings  ...  In  church  next 
Sunday,  take  a  close  look  at  the  man  in 
the  pulpit.  Old,  young — or  in  between — 
he  is  today's  preacher. 

Turn  now  to  this  month's  cover.  The 
young  men  pictured  are — or  hope  to  be — 
tomorrow's  preachers. 

As  their  elders  before  them,  the  young 
men  are  going  to  school.  They  are  not  in 
college  but  in  an  institution  called  a 
seminary.  In  a  number  of  ways,  however, 
they  and  their  classmates  are  no  different 
from  other  young  men  who  swarm  our 
secular  campuses.  Some  will  have  trouble 
making  good  grades.  Some  will  become 
dropouts.  Some  won't  have  enough 
money  to  complete  their  training  for  the 
ministry.  There  aren't  nearly  enough  of 
them;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there's 
a  teacher  shortage,  too. 

The  story  is  summed  up  in  a  series 
of  articles  that  run  from  page  16  through 
page  30  in  this  issue.  This  special  section 
was  researched,  written,  and  edited  by 
Associate  Editor  Newman  Cryer  who  hap- 
pens to  know  a  great  deal  about  our 
(Continued   on   page  2) 
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seminaries.  He  graduated  from  one,  not 
in  order  to  preach  but  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  career  as  an  editor  and  writer 
for  Methodist  publications.  For  some  20 
years,  he  has  been  doing  just  that. 

In  addition  to  his  two  articles  on  the 
seminaries,  Mr.  Cryer  worked  with  the 
four  contributors  to  this  month's  Pow- 
wow on  Tomorrow's  Ministry.  Also,  he 
wrote  the  picture  captions  for  this 
month's  color  section  on  Ephesus;  and, 
as  usual,  served  as  editor  of  our  regular 
monthly  department  Open  Pulpit. 

While  we're  on  the  subject,  let  us  note 
that  Open  Pulpit  is  well  into  its  fourth 
year  as  a  popular  feature  in  the  maga- 
zine. During  this  time  we  have  read  hun- 
dreds of  sermons  by  ministers  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
frequently  are  hard  put  to  select  the  very 
best  for  publication.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent us,  however,  from  encouraging  other 
ministers  to  send  us  what  they,  or  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations,  consider  their 
best  efforts. 

In  this  connection,  contributors  to 
Open  Pulpit  are  reminded  that  (1)  an 
extremely  listenable  sermon  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  readable  one;  and  (2)  preference 
is  given  to  those  sermons  related  to  the 
issues  and  problems  of  the  day. 

A  good  example  of  the  latter  is  Gordon 
A.  Christensen's  sermon  [page  48]  de- 
livered last  summer  in  a  riot-torn  area 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  the  "Prayer  Sunday" 
suggested  by  President  Johnson  as  racial 
violence  thundered  through  many  cities. 

Mr.  Christensen  spoke  from  no  ivory 
tower:  "The  riot  in  Tampa  came  within 
one  block  of  the  church  and  our  home. 
The  night  the  riots  began  we  watched  the 
flames  from  our  bedroom.  The  second 
night  we  kept  buckets  of  water  near  the 
front  door.  The  third  night,  exhausted 
from  lack  of  sleep,  we  moved  out — -refu- 
gees— for  a  night." 

As  a  minister  to  the  inner  city  for 
Tampa  Heights  Methodist  Church,  Mr. 
Christensen  tells  us  that  about  20  teen- 
agers, Negro  and  white,  "were  in  our 
church  for  the  Sunday-night  program" 
when  the  rioting  began.  "The  vacation 
church  school  kept  on  as  usual  through- 
out the  week.  It,  too,  included  both 
races.  Afterward  the  church  became  a 
center  for  a  government-sponsored  crash 
recreation  program." 

We  have  talked  of  today's  preachers 
and  tomorrow's  preachers,  but  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Grace  P.  Lewis  in  this  month's 
Letters  section  reminds  us  of  another 
group — yesterday's  preachers.  They  had 
their  share  of  problems  and  crises,  too. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  81,  is  the  daughter  of  an 
old-time  Methodist  minister.  When  she 
told  us  her  first  name  was  borrowed 
from  Grace  Methodist  Church,  Chicago, 
we  wanted  to  know  why.  It  turns  out  that 
her  first  baby  clothes  came  in  a  mission- 
ary barrel  sent  from  the  Chicago  church 
to  her  father  who  served  small  towns  in 
the  South. 

Her  father's  churches  "paid  small  sala- 


ries, and  he  seldom  collected  all  of  that," 
she  says.  "But  he  never  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  the  district  superintendent 
where  he  was  to  serve. 

"So  long  as  we  were  all  home  we  re- 
ceived a  missionary  'barrel'  in  preparation 
for  winter  and  sometimes  an  extra  one,  as 
was  the  case  when  my  arrival  was  ex- 
pected. That  one  was  sent  from  Grace 
Church  .  .  .  the  rest  came  from  various 
churches." 

Mrs.  Lewis  recalls  that  the  clothing  was 
seldom  worn  or  soiled,  "but  coming  from 
the  city,  perhaps  it  looked  a  little  out  of 
place  in  small  towns." 

Without  the  barrel,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  mother,  her  father  might 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  45  years 
of  his  Methodist  ministry,  Mrs.  Lewis  says. 
"But  the  barrel  meant  a  better,  warmer- 
dressed  family.  With  the  garden,  the  sur- 
plus fruit  from  members,  canned  food, 
and  a  share  of  the  butchered  hogs  (the 
head  for  head  cheese),  we  never  felt  poor 
or  underprivileged.  We  used  what  we 
had. 

"With  thrift,  my  father  left  my  mother 
a  home,  paid  for.  With  her  small  pension 
from  the  conference,  she  lived  inde- 
pendently for  20  years  after  his  death." 

Among  our  contributors:  Since  this  is 
a  big  country,  we  can't  always  become 
personally  acquainted  with  our  writers. 
Usually  we  end  up  wishing  we  knew 
more  about  them. 

Take  Mrs.  Irma  Anderson  of  Lima, 
Ohio,  for  example.  The  author  of  Study 
on  Wheels  [page  10]  tells  us,  believe  it  or 
not,  that  she  is  a  master  barber  and  that 
she  operates  a  single-chair  shop  in  Lima. 
She  explains  that  she  learned  the  tonsorial 
art  from  her  father  while  she  was  a 
high-school  student.  After  high  school, 
however,  she  spent  two  years  in  a  mis- 
sionary training  school  in  Chicago,  then 
took  21  hours  credit  in  philosophy  and 
religion  at  Ohio  Northern  University. 
More  recently,  she  enrolled  in  a  writer's 
course,  and  notes  that  this  is  her  first 
professional  sale. 

Another  person  we'd  like  very  much 
to  know  is  Mrs.  Louise  Purwin  Zobel  who 
wrote  the  article  on  pages  31-38.  Her 
Ephesus:  Religious  Crossroads  of  the  An- 
cient World  is  surely  the  most  thoroughly 
researched  submission  to  reach  our  desk 
in  many  months. 

As  a  parting  Thanksgiving  note,  Mrs. 
June  Kent's  Stranger  at  the  Door  [page 
42]  was  accepted,  she  tells  us,  at  the 
same  time  another  large  national  maga- 
zine accepted  one  of  her  artist-husband's 
cartoons — making  it  Thanksgiving  in  July 
for  them! — Your  Editors 
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Even  long  ago  is  not  so  far  away 


Long  ago. 

Was  it  a  morning  in  September  when 

you  started  off  to  college? 

Perhaps  a  day  in  June  when  you 

set  out  to  make  your  fortune? 

Or  that  day  of  days,  your  wedding,  when  you 

left  home  to  raise  a  family  of  your  own? 

Long  ago  you  went  down  the  street  and  left 

a  part  of  your  life  behind  you. 

Today  that  house  and  neighborhood 

where  you  once  lived  seem  far  away  in  years 

as  well  as  miles.  Yet  you  can  still  go  back. 

You  can  reach  out— easily  and  quickly — 

and  touch  the  lives  of  friends,  family  and  loved 

ones  still  at  home— by  telephone. 

Ever  think  of  this  priceless  dimension 

of  a  Long  Distance  call?  It  reminds  us  that 

the  telephone  spans  years  as  well  as  miles. 

Even  long  ago  is  not  so  far  away 

by  telephone. 
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VIET  NAM: 

Is  Peace  Possible? 

Yes,  says  a  Methodist  missions  executive  and  Far  East  expert,  if  Americans  are  willing 
to  question  some  of  their  basic  presuppositions  about  Asia  and  the  nature  of  communism. 


1  HIS  PAST  summer,  a  four-man 
delegation  representing  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  spent  three 
weeks  in  southeast  Asia.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  express  for  member- 
churches  a  Christian  concern  for  peo- 
ple caught  in  the  suffering  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war,  and  to  seek  firsthand  im- 
pressions concerning  the  effects  of  the 
objectives  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  in  Viet  Nam  and  in  Asia. 

The  delegation  visited  South  Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  and 
had  U.S.  Department  of  State  permis- 
sion to  travel  to  North  Viet  Nam  but 
Hanoi  failed  to  respond  to  visa  re- 
quests. While  in  Viet  Nam,  they 
talked  with  the  subsequently  elected 
heads  of  the  Vietnamese  government 
— military  leaders  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky — and  also  to  U.S. 
military  commander  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker.  In  addition,  they 
listened  to  opponents  of  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  and  of  U.S.  involvement, 
Buddhist  and  Christian  leaders,  pro- 
fessors and  students,  journalists,  ham- 
let chiefs,  refugees,  prisoners  of  war, 
and  others  of  varying  political  persua- 
sions. 

Together  recently  interviewed  Dr. 
Tracey  K.  Jones,  Jr.,  top  executive  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
World  Division  and  one  of  the  four 
Protestant  church  leaders  to  make  the 
southeast  Asian  tour.  Dr.  Jones  is 
chairman  of  the  NCC's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  was  a  missionary 
in  China  and  Malaya  (1945  to  1955). 

Question:  How  would  you  sum  tip 
your  impressions  of  Viet  Nam? 

Dr.  Jones:  What  impressed  me  as 
much  as  anything  was  the  mood  of  the 
people  and  the  land.  I  felt  very  much 
as  if  I  were  back  in  China  during  the 
1945-50  period  when  China  was  going 


through  its  own  unresolved  civil  war. 
I  returned  with  two  strong  convic- 
tions. The  first  is  that  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  reforms  needed 
in  South  Viet  Nam  cannot  be  manu- 
factured by  any  outside  power — 
whether  French,  Japanese,  or  Ameri- 
can. The  solutions,  whether  economic 
or  political,  will  depend  on  Saigon 
government  initiative  and  determina- 
tion. A  second  conviction,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  the  U.S.,  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  directly  engaged  in  the  Viet 
Nam  conflict,  is  in  a  position  with  the 
Saigon  government  to  take  risks  for  a 
negotiated  peace. 

Q:   What  kind  of  risks? 

Dr.  Jones:  Certainly  one  of  the 
risks  for  peace  would  be  a  clear-cut 
recognition     that     American     power 


Dr.  Tracey  K.  Jones,  Jr.,  is  associate 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Board    of    Missions    World    Division. 


eventually  has  to  be  withdrawn  from 
that  part  of  the  world.  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  prepared  for  this. 
Specifically  on  Viet  Nam,  our  delega- 
tion was  convinced  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  NCC's  General  Board  at 
Boston  last  June  remains  valid.  The 
action  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
government  cease  bombing  the  North 
unconditionally,  and  simultaneously 
submit  the  issues  of  the  struggle  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  or  to  some  other  international 
agency. 

Q:  Would  you  favor  sudden,  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops? 

Dr.  Jones:  It  should  be  gradual; 
but  the  main  point  to  stress  now  is 
the  danger  of  military  escalation. 
There's  a  terrible  temptation  to  seek 
a  military  answer  to  what  is  a  com- 
plex struggle,  and  this  must  be 
avoided.  There  are  both  external  and 
internal  pressures  at  work  that  will 
not  be  quickly  dissipated.  Two  of  the 
external  pressures  on  Viet  Nam  are 
the  competing  messianic  views  of 
Communist  China  and  the  U.S. 

China  is  driven  by  her  historv,  her 
Marxist  dogma,  and  her  need  for  rice. 
As  China  is  driven  by  her  past,  so  is 
the  United  States.  For  over  100  years, 
U.S.  involvement  in  Asia  has  been 
growing.  Furthermore,  along  with 
what  is  a  positive  desire  to  protect 
smaller  nations,  we  are  also  driven  by 
an  all-consuming  anticommunist  world 
view  which  can  all  too  easily  blur  and 
distort  our  understanding  as  to  what 
is  happening  in  Asia. 

Q:   You  spoke  of  internal  pressures. 

Dr.  Jones:  Yes.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  the  devastating  fatigue  of  the 
people,  the  result  of  25  years  of  war 
against  the  Japanese,  the  French,  and 
now  the  civil  war.  Much  of  the  popu- 
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lation  is  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausted.  Another  disruptive  pres- 
sure comes  out  of  the  competing  tribal 
loyalties  and  dialects.  There  is  as  yet 
no  strong  bond  uniting  the  hodge- 
podge of  communal  groups.  A  third 
point  of  confusion  is  the  religious  sit- 
uation. The  Buddhists  all  too  often 
are  a  disruptive  rather  than  a  unify- 
ing force.  The  Christians,  largely  Ro- 
man Catholic,  have  tended  to  be  a 
militant,  "hawkish"  force  which  has 
not  made  the  task  of  reconciliation 
easier. 

Q:  Do  you  agree  witli  critics  of  the 
administration  who  say  U.S.  policy  in 
Viet  Nam  is  confused,  directionless? 

Dr.  Jones:  It  depends  on  what  our 
U.S.  objectives  really  are.  Our  stated 
objectives  seem  clear  enough.  First, 
we  want  to  stop  Northern  armies  and 
the  Viet  Cong  from  crushing  the 
South  Viet  Nam  government.  The 
second  objective  is  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  government  in  the 
south  to  choose  its  own  political  and 
social  institutions.  It's  important  to 
note  that  these  objectives  do  not  in- 
clude an  invasion  of  the  north.  But 
there  is  doubt  as  to  how  much  the 
U.S.  would  be  willing  to  give  for 
peace.  Ambassador  Bunker  impressed 
me  as  a  tough-minded  negotiator  who 
has  the  capacity  to  think  in  new  ways. 
He  appeared  convincing  when  he  told 
us  that  our  whole  policy  is  predicated 
on  the  desire  for  negotiation,  not  to 
crush  anyone.  But  the  unanswered 
difficulty  is:  On  what  terms  would  we 
negotiate,  and  would  the  South  Viet- 
namese be  ready  to  go  with  us  if  it 
meant  some  of  them  might  lose  their 
economic  and  political  advantage? 

Q:  Is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  their 
own  institutions  under  the  weight  and 
influence  of  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram, both  military  and  economic? 

Dr.  Jones:  That  is  the  dilemma. 
And  this  is  where  I  find  myself  skep- 
tical whether  it  can  be  done.  At  the 
same  time,  I  know  a  massive  effort 
is  being  made  to  bring  it  off.  The 
haunting  and  unanswered  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  is  capable  of  launching 
social  and  political  reforms  that  could 
undercut  the  claim  of  the  Viet  Cong 
(VC)  that  they  alone  are  concerned 
for  the  14  million  peasants  who  live 
in  the  south.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Saigon  government  does 
not  possess  this  capacity. 

We  spoke  to  a  European  doctor.  He 
had  spent  the  last  five  years  with  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  spoke  their 
language  well.  His  views  were  radical, 
perhaps,  but  there  are  those  who  no 
doubt  agree  with  him.  He  said  that 


5  to  10  percent  of  the  16  million 
South  Vietnamese  people  have  all  the 
advantages,  and  since  the  Viet  Cong 
represent  the  aspirations  of  the  other 
90  percent,  they  will  win  the  war. 
Following  the  war,  he  fears  that  there 
will  be  a  bloodbath  of  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, and  those  of  a  Western  orienta- 
tion. He  is  convinced  that  the  U.S. 
must  get  out  of  Viet  Nam,  and  that 
the  only  hope  is  the  development  of 
an  international  force  that  might  be 
in  South  Viet  Nam  for  a  two  or  three- 
year  period  while  tempers  cool  down. 

Q:  Does  the  pacification  effort  show 
any  real  promise  of  bringing  a  solu- 
tion? 

Dr.  Jones:  In  the  near  future, 
doubtful;  over  the  long  haul,  perhaps. 
It's  true  that  the  South  Viet  Nam  and 
U.S.  governments  are  making  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  calculated, 
orderly  transformation  of  the  political 
and  social  system.  It  is  a  program  in- 
volving several  thousand  American 
A.I.D.  personnel,  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  many  more  Vietnamese. 
The  task  is  a  formidable  one;  no  one 
can  predict  the  outcome.  U.S.  officials 
there  told  us  that  5,000  of  the  14,000 
hamlets  in  South  Viet  Nam  have  been 
secured.  Two  thirds  of  the  villages,  in 
other  words,  are  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Viet  Cong.  The  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  military  have 
sufficient  strength  to  go  almost  any- 
where— during  daylight  hours.  But 
one  of  the  crucial  factors  in  an  Asian 
revolution  is  who  controls  the  land  at 
night.  When  darkness  descends,  the 
VC  is  in  power.  This  complicates  the 
task  of  land  and  rent  reform,  the  de- 
velopment of  schools  and  clinics,  the 
total  pacification  effort.  If  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government  is  not  prepared  to 
bring  about  the  radical  change  re- 
quired by  the  situation,  the  future  is 
dark  indeed.  The  difficulty  still  re- 
mains as  to  whether  or  not  a  pros- 
perous, upper-class,  Western-oriented 
minority  in  Saigon  will  commit  them- 
selves to  the  radical  changes  needed. 

Q:  How  do  you  evaluate  the  elec- 
tion of  Thieu  and  Ky? 

Dr.  Jones:  I'm  afraid  I  see  things 
going  along  pretty  much  as  in  the 
past,  but  I  would  hope  for  more  than 
that.  The  elections  do  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  both  the  South  Viet  Nam 
and  U.S.  governments  to  set  a  new 
course.  They  can  rightfully  claim  that 
83  percent  of  the  eligible  population 
did  vote.  The  strength  of  the  peace 
vote  is  significant.  Thieu  and  Ky  re- 
ceived about  33  percent  of  the  vote. 
Peace  candidate  Dzu  pulled  about  17 
percent — far  beyond  anything  antici- 
pated. With  a  runoff  election,  the  out- 
come   might    have    been    viewed    as 
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an  even  stronger  mandate  for  peace. 

Q:  Are  American  church  volunteers 
who  work  tcilh  .such  agencies  as  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  having  much 
impact   in  winning  over  the  people? 

Dr.  Jones:  Their  role  as  you  might 
surmise  is  limited  in  impact.  However, 
their  work  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
what  might  he  a  tremendously  ex- 
panded rehabilitation  program  when 
the  war  ends.  Also,  it  makes  clear  that 
there  is  an  active  American  Christian 
presence  not  identified  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  military  programs.  We 
now  have  about  a  dozen  Methodist 
people  working  with  60  others  in  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  programs. 

If  peace  comes,  we  would  hope  to 
see  several  hunched  Methodists  work- 
ing in  these  reconstruction  efforts. 

Q:  Can  you  visualize  am/  possible 
U.S.  policy  shift  in  the  coming  months 
— a  turning  point  toward  peace? 

Dr.  Jones:  One  can  onlv  hope  and 
work  in  that  direction.  The  great 
danger,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  freezing  of 
the  situation,  the  inability  to  come  up 
with  fresh  ideas,  the  temptation  to 
get  hung  up  on  a  purely  military  ap- 
proach— knowing  you  can't  he  vic- 
torious and  yet,  while  talking  peace, 
escalating  the  military  effort.  Here's 
where  the  churches — and  I  mean  local 
churches,  too — can  play  a  vital  role 
in  Christian  diplomacy.  We  must  in 
my  judgment  remind  our  government 
leaders  that  there  are  alternative 
courses  of  action.  While  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  has  more  facts  than 
most  of  us  to  operate  with,  it  cer- 
tainly shouldn't  be  assumed  that  they 
have  the  final  wisdom. 

Q:  What,  really,  can  the  churches 
do  about  Viet  Nam?  Who  listens? 

Dr.  Jones:  I  think  the  government 
does  listen  to  the  people  and  this 
eventually  will  bring  a  hoped-for 
change  in  our  foreign  policy.  Every 
intelligent  Christian  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  study  and  sort  out  the  issues 
and  forces  that  got  us  into  this  Viet 
Nam  quagmire.  We  need  to  focus 
clearly  on  the  presuppositions  that 
have  led  to  the  American  involvement. 

First,  our  involvement  is  partly  the 
result  of  what  has  at  times  bordered 
on  an  obsession  that  the  U.S.  must  at 
any  cost  take  a  stand  against  "the 
monolithic  international  communist 
conspiracy"  wherever  it  rears  its  uglv 
head.  But  is  this  valid  today  and  into 
the  1970s,  in  light  of  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  communist  nations, 
their  growing  nationalism,  and  the  di- 
visions that  they  are  experiencing? 
While  in  Viet  Nam  high  U.S.  officials 
told  us  that  they  do  not  consider 
Hanoi    is    controlled    or    directed    bv 
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.  .  .  This  was  the  feeling  of 
a  reader  from  Switzerland. 
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'open  windows'  to  others.  May  we  suggest 
a  year's  subscription  to  a  member  of  the 
family  or  a  friend.  TOGETHER  will  ac- 
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like  to  lead 
others  to 
worship  God? 
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You  can  encourage  the  practice  of 
daily  devotions  by  supplying  The 
Upper  Room  as  a  daily  devotional 
guide  to  people  who  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  it  except  for  your 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity. 

The  Upper  Room  Fellowship  was 
organized  some  twenty  years  ago 
not  only  to  receive  gifts  to  be  used 
for  sending  The  Upper  Room  to 
men  in  the  armed  services,  to  hos- 
pitals, rest  homes  and  other  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  blind  (in  Braille), 
but  also  to  provide  a  ministry 
through  prayer  and  concern  to 
those  in  need  of  spiritual  help. 

Through  standing  orders,  many  in- 
dividuals and  church  groups  also 
send  The  Upper  Room  to  churches 
that  cannot  afford  the  small  cost  of 
supplying  it   to  their  members. 

We  invite  you  to  share  in  the 
worldwide  ministry  of  The  Upper 
Room.  International,  interracial  and 
interdenominational,  it  now  serves 
some  10  million  people  as  a  valued 
guide  in  daily  worship.  If  you 
would  like  to  help  extend  this  min- 
istry to  still  others,  please  write  for 
a  free  sample  copy  of  The  Upper 
Room  and  complete  information 
about  the  Fellowship.  Address 


World'tMottWidelyUted  Daily  DevotionalGuide 

38  Languages — 45  Editions 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 


Peking.  The  implications  of  this  need 
much  greater  discussion. 

A  second  presupposition  of  Ameri- 
can policy  is  that  Communist  China 
is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  Asia  and 
must  be  contained.  Will  this  be  valid 
for  the  '70s?  Could  it  be  that  China 
has  some  legitimate  rights  and  claims 
in  Asia  that  the  U.S.  has  to  date  been 
unwilling  to  recognize?  If  so,  what  are 
they? 

This  leads  to  a  third  presupposition 
— the  argument  that  the  U.S.  has  a 
special  police  role  to  play  in  South- 
east Asia.  If  the  U.S.  continues  with 
the  self-appointed  world  policeman's 
role,  can  we  avoid  other  Viet  Nams? 

Q:  The  issues,  in  other  words,  are 
bigger  than  Vict  Nam? 

Dr.    Jones:    Exactly.    The    critical 


point  for  Americans — and  particularly 
for  our  churches — is  to  come  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  changes  taking 
place  in  Asia  and  emerging  nations 
around  the  world,  and  to  make  a  new 
adjustment  to  these  changes.  The  test 
of  our  determination  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  seen  in  how  flexible  and 
creative  we  are  in  providing  the 
climate  and  the  will  to  bring  about  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  the  Viet  Nam 
struggle.  Viet  Nam  provides  a  dra- 
matic opportunity  for  us  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  American  power  and  how  it 
is  to  be  used  around  the  world. 

In  my  judgment,  our  national  self- 
interest  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  calls  for  a 
thorough  review  of  our  national  goals 
and  purposes  in  Asia.  Q 


CENTRAL  JURISDICTION  ELECTS  LAST  BISHOP 


Bishop  Allen 


The  Central  Jurisdiction  of  The 
Methodist  Church  has  held  its  last 
meeting  and  has  elected  the  denomi- 
nation's last  bishop.  Next  April  it  will 
become  part  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  in  union  with  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church. 

Dr.  L.  Scott  Allen,  former  editor  of 
the  jurisdiction's  magazine,  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  was  elected  to 
succeed   the   late 
Bishop     Marquis 
L.  Harris.  He  will 
supervise  the 

Gulf  Coast  Area 
which  includes 
Negro  Methodist 
churches  in  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, 
and  Florida. 

The  jurisdic- 
tion's other  two 
bishops — Charles 
F.  Golden  and  Noah  W.  Moore,  Jr. — 
were  reassigned  to  their  current  areas. 
Under  terms  of  Mcthodist-EUB  union, 
the  segregated  jurisdiction  will  cease 
to  exist  and  each  of  the  three  bishops 
will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  regional 
jurisdictions — the  Southeastern,  South 
Central,  and  Western. 

Cautioned  by  Bishop  Golden  not  to 
"leave  things  hanging"  between  this 
last  business  session  and  the  actual 
end  of  the  jurisdiction,  conference 
delegates  set  up  a  Transitional  Trustee 
Board  to  handle  legal  matters,  such  as 
the  transfer  of  jurisdictional  property. 

The  62  ministerial  and  lay  delegates 
also  passed  several  resolutions  that 
will  be  sent  to  the  1968  General  Con- 
ference in  April.  The  most  important 
of  these  calls  on  General  Conference 
to  make  1972  the  "final  date  for  ter- 
mination of  all  racially  constituted  an- 


nual conferences,"  instead  of  a  "target 
date"  set  by  the  last  conference. 

Another  resolution  asks  General 
Conference  to  "aggressively  seek 
union"  by  1972  with  three  predomi- 
nately Negro  Methodist  denomina- 
tions— the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion,  and  the  Christian  Methodist 
Episcopal. 

Other  resolutions  urged  support  of 
Project  Equality  for  fair  employment; 
support  of  the  "work  for  all  who  are 
able  to  work"  guarantee  principle; 
support  of  a  national  Marshall  Plan 
to  solve  urban  crises;  to  call  upon  the 
government  for  firmer  enforcement  of 
civil  rights;  and,  to  provide  financial 
support  for  the  church's  predominant- 
ly Negro  colleges. 

A  resolution  on  Viet  Nam  deplored 
the  war  and  urges  the  government  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  to  stop  racism  in 
all  forms,  and  to  divert  spending  in 
Viet  Nam  into  "massive  programs" 
against  poverty  and  discrimination. 

Methodist  Musicians  Give 
Ecumenical  Downbeat 

Methodist  musicians  have  asked  for 
broader  contacts  with  church  musi- 
cians and  music  organizations  of  other 
Christian   denominations. 

Delegates  to  the  biennial  convoca- 
tion of  the  National  Fellowship  of 
Methodist  Musicians  elected  William 
K.  Burns,  minister  of  music  at  Mor- 
row Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
Maplewood,  N.J.,  as  their  new  presi- 
dent. They  asked  him  to  appoint  an 
"ecumenical  affairs"  committee  to  es- 
tablish official  relations  with  other 
church  musicians  and  music  groups. 

The  650  church-musician  registrants 
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Investments 
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EDUCATION 


You   can  receive   generous   income   for   life 
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JflfM  Bequests    and    direct    gifts    will 

InV ■  be       invested       immediately       in 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 
WRITE  TO  NATIONAL  METHODIST  FOUNDATION 
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McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

Reprints  of  the  original  1879  revised  editions  of  the 
famous  McGUFFEY'S  READERS.  Exact  copies  of  these 
grand  old  readers  now  available  at  the  following  low 
prices  POSTPAID: 

1st     Reader    $2.50 

2nd   Reader    $2.75 

3rd     Reader    $3.25 


4th  Reader     $3.50 

5th   Reader     $3.75 
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Like  a  Friendly  College? 

And  one  that  is  accredited,  dedicated  to  excel- 
lence in  education,  and  owned  and  operated  by 
The  Methodist  Church?  If  so,  check  with  the 
admissions  director  of 

WEST  VIRGINIA  WESLEYAN 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia      26201 
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These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
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box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money  -  Making  Plans  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 
1020  West  94th  Street       -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 


represented  15  denominations  from 
this  country  and  seven  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  Methodist  delegates. 

The  week-long  program  of  the  con- 
vocation, held  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  em- 
phasized worship  through  organ,  in- 
strumental, and  choral  work  but  also 
included  music  in  drama  and  choral 
speech,  in  recreation,  in  unconven- 
tional evangelism,  creative  movement 
and  studies  in  music  in  theology,  un- 
derstanding the  structure  of  worship, 
and  new  audiovisual  aids. 

Twelve  "creative  seminars"  through- 
out the  week  introduced  delegates  to 
out-of-the-ordinary  uses  of  music.  In 
one,  they  heard  a  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
minister  of  music  discuss  his  experi- 
ence with  cerebral  palsied  children 
using  Carl  Orff  instruments  (real  in- 
struments scaled  to  child  size). 

"We  use  them  as  therapy — an  ap- 
proach to  music,  not  a  method,"  said 
John  Mullen.  "It's  exciting  to  see  list- 
less children  .  .  .  brighten  up  as  they 
experiment  with  the  instruments  and 
develop  their  own  rhythms  and  mel- 
odies." 

National  MYF  Conference 
Studies  'Hippie/  Urban  Life 

National  Methodist  Youth  Fellow- 
ship leaders  traveled  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's famed  "hippie"  colony  to 
"search  and  learn"  during  their  annual 
meeting  last  summer. 

They  also  visited  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods and  areas  which  have  been  the 
scenes  of  racial  unrest,  and  spent  sev- 
eral hours  in  small  "search  groups" 
aimed   at  interpersonal   relationships. 

The  experiences  were  new  and  eye- 
opening  for  the  125  high-school  and 
college  delegates,  including  15  Evan- 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Among  the  five  new  members 
of  Century  Club  this  month  is  a 
gentleman  who  teas  born  in 
LaNeuveville,  Switzerland.  The 
centenarians  are: 

Custave  Doerr,  1 00,  Sikeston, 
Mo. 

Mrs.  Emma  Egelston  Cordon, 
100,   Stillwater,   Okla. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hunter,  100,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Richardson,  100, 
Granite  City,  III. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Sanborn,  100, 
Boonville,   N.Y. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 
the  nominee's  present  address, 
date    of    birth,    name    of    the 

urch  where  the  centenarian 
is  a  member,  and  its  location. 
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She's  wearing  the 
Radioear  940! 


New  Hearing  Aid 
Fits  Completely 
In  The  Ear! 

Thousands  of  '■'■_ £'>'!,»■ 
people  are  wear- 
ing the  Radioear 
940.  This  amaz- 
ing, new  hearing 
aid  is  so  tiny  it 
fits  completely 
and  comfortably 
in  the  ear.  Yet  it 
packs  more  than 
enough  power  to 
open  up  an  exciting,  new  world  of 
hearing.  If  you  need  hearing  help 
— even  if  you  have  mild  nerve  deaf- 
ness—try the  Radioear  940.  Slip  it 
in  your  ear  and  hear  for  yourself 
how  clear  "in-the-ear"  hearing  can 
be.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  more 
exciting  facts  about  this  newest  way 
to  hear.  Also  get  your  free  copy  of 
the  dramatic  new  booklet,  "The 
Truth  About  Nerve  Deafness." 

RADIOEAW^'rfnl^d*5' 


Radioear  Corporation 
Department  21 1-U 
Valley  Brook  Road 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  15317 

□  Please  send  me  more  exciting 
facts  about  the  Radioear  940. 

□  Also  send  me  the  revealing 
"Nerve  Deafness"  booklet. 
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A  Methodist-inspired  mobile  study  hall  becomes  an  ecumenical  mission  to  urban  society. 

Study  on  Wheels 


"M. 


.R.  GILFORD!  I  passed!  I 
passed!" 

The  beaming  little  Negro  boy,  wav- 
ing a  grade  card  in  the  air,  bounded 
up  the  sidewalk  to  his  Caucasian 
neighbor,  the  pastor  of  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Lima,  Ohio.  It  was  a 
bright  June  day  and  clusters  of  young- 
sters, released  from  school  for  the 
summer,  tumbled  along  the  sidewalks. 

Tommy  Brown  stopped  in  front  of 
his  friend  and  proudly  offered  his 
report  card  from  nearby  Edison 
School.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Gilford  smiled 
into  his  upturned  face  then  studied 
it  seriously.  Two  As,  two  Bs  and  one 
C!  The  minister  was  as  thrilled  as  the 
boy  for  he  remembered  the  preceding 
January  when  a  downhearted  Tommy 
first  asked  for  help  from  "Study  on 
Wheels."  His  second-grade  report  card 
showed  failing  grades — Fs  and  one 
D.  But  now,  after  six  months  of  tutor- 
ing and  hard  work  at  the  "Study,"  his 
reward  had  come — promotion  to  the 
third  grade. 

The  promotion  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  good  things  that  Mr.  Gilford's 
"Study"  brought  the  youngster.  His 
curiosity  awakened,  Tommy  invaded 
its  small  library.  By  the  following 
January,  just  a  year  after  he  first  came 
to  Mr.  Gilford,  Tommy  had  read  66 
of  its  books  for  third-graders  and 
could  retell  the  stories  in  amazing 
detail.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
school  studies.  His  current  ambition? 
"I  want  to  be  a  doctor." 

Tommy  Brown's  story  is  only  one 
of  many  which  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  Lima  minister's  project  is  worth 


By  IRMA  ANDERSON 

all  the  work,  prayer,  and  sacrifice  that 
have  gone  into  it. 

It  all  began  in  September,  1964, 
when  Mr.  Gilford  realized  that  the 
children  in  his  neighborhood  desper- 
ately needed  school  supplies,  a  quiet 
place  to  do  homework,  and  the  help 
and  encouragement  of  an  understand- 
ing adult  tutor.  Considering  this,  he 
decided  to  use  the  Gilford  family's 
tithe  to  purchase  a  portable  study  hall 
— a  1948-model  retired  school  bus. 
This  he  remodeled,  installing  drop- 
leaf  desks,  bookshelves  and  separate 
lighting  and  heating  systems.  He 
added  used  elementary  textbooks,  a 
Golden  Book  Encyclopedia,  and  paper 
and  pencils. 

Accompanied  by  his  10-year-old 
son,  Leslie,  and  by  his  16-year-old 
daughter,  Kav,  Mr.  Gilford  drove 
the  remodeled  bus  into  nearby  Whit- 
tier  School  District.  It  was  a  quick 
success.  The  community's  Negro  chil- 
dren, shy  at  first,  soon  realized  that 
this  was  for  them,  no  strings  attached. 
Soon  so  many  of  them  regularly  were 
attending  during  the  4  to  6  p.m.  study 
hours  that  Mr.  Gilford  had  to  appeal 
to  members  of  his  church  and  stu- 
dents at  nearby  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity for  help. 

At  this  point,  the  project  received 
a  big  boost — from  a  Catholic  priest. 
Monsignor  E.  C.  Herr,  principal  of 
Lima  Central  Catholic  High  School, 
heard  about  it  and  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  he  pledged  the  help  of  his  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  and  a  monthly 
sum  of  money.  Mr.  Gilford  was  able 
to  buy  and  equip  a  second  bus. 


Now  the  "Study"  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding. Each  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
during  the  school  year,  the  two  busses 
drive  into  the  Whittier  and  Edison 
Districts.  Between  20  and  50  young- 
sters study  at  each  stop.  Fifty  to  60 
more  work  in  Wesley  Methodist 
Church. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons,  Ep- 
worth  Methodist  Church,  on  the  edge 
of  another  deprived  area  of  east-side 
Lima,  borrows  one  of  the  busses. 
Manned  by  volunteers,  it  travels  into 
neighboring  Garfield  School  District. 
The  project  is  equally  successful  there. 

According  to  Pastor  Gilford,  the 
ecumenical  spirit  has  become  the 
project's  dominant  force.  "Our  tutors," 
he  says,  "are  teachers,  students,  par- 
ents, and  laymen.  They  come  from 
Catholic  schools  and  churches.  All  the 
Methodist  churches  in  the  area,  plus 
the  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Lutheran 
churches,  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  send  aid."  Students  from  Bath 
and  Shawnee  High  Schools,  from  Ohio 
Northern  and  the  Lima  Branch  of 
Ohio  State  University  also  tutor. 

He  added  that  financial  support 
falls  roughly  into  three  parts — the  first 
from  Lima  District  Methodist  Union, 
the  second  from  Lima  Central  Catholic 
High  School,  and  the  last  from  in- 
dividuals and  area  organizations. 

"Study  on  Wheels"  is  not  a  poverty 
program.  The  children  it  serves  are 
not  retarded;  they  are  deprived.  In 
many  of  their  homes,  parents  work  at 
night  or  are  meagerly  educated  and 
unable  to  cope  with  a  child's  ques- 
tions. Many  homes  are  impossibly 
overcrowded,  with  privacy  and  quiet 
nonexistent. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Gilford  and  many 
other  Ohioans,  deprived  children  of 
Lima  now  have  more  opportunities  to 
take  advantage  of  education,  to  de- 
velop a  new  sense  of  self-respect  and 
prepare  themselves  for  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  useful  citizenship. 

Such,  Pastor  Gilford  feels,  is  one 
of  the  opportunities  of  the  church  to 
call  attention  to  and  fill  urgent  needs, 
at  least  temporarily,  in  today's  urban 
society.  □ 

Mr.  Gilford  and  wife  Joyce 
tutor  three  study-bus  regulars: 
Johnnie  Mae,  Earlcne,  and 
(at  right)   Tommy  Brown. 
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gelical  United  Brethren  Youth  Fellow- 
ship leaders. 

The  trips  were  planned  to  urban 
problem  areas  to  dramatically  expose 
the  young  people  to  the  city  and  to 
ways  the  church  is  or  might  be  relat- 
ing to  it. 

Most  of  the  direct  learning  or  ex- 
posure experience  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Glide  Urban  Center,  a 
Methodist-related  program  seeking  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  J.  Mitchell  of  the 
Division  of  the  Local  Church  staff 
(Methodist  Board  of  Education)  was 
in  charge  of  the  annual  meeting  and 
helping  him  on  the  planning  commit- 
tee were  Mark  Sheldon,  Monticello, 
111.,  who  was  reelected  chairman  of 
the  Methodist  Council  on  Youth  Min- 
istry; Les  Kurtz,  Topeka,  Kans.,  chair- 
man of  the  EUB  National  Youth  Fel- 
lowship Council;  and  Joe  Mann,  Stan- 
ford, N.C.,  member  of  the  Council  on 
Youth  Ministry. 

During  a  brief  business  session,  held 
to  elect  new  council  members  and 
discuss  national  projects  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  young  people  learned 
that  Methodist  Youth  Fund  giving 
totaled  $880,000  last  year  and  the 
EUB  Youth  Service  Fund  received 
$100,000  for  use  in  both  national  and 
foreign  missions  and  relief  work. 

Retired  Bishop  Phillips 
Appointed  to  Portland 

Retired  Bishop  Glenn  R.  Phillips, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  will  administer  the 
Portland  Area  of  The  Methodist 
Church  which  was  left  without  epis- 
copal supervision  upon  the  recent 
death  of  Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant. 

Bishop  Phillips  will  serve  until  July 
of  1968  when  the  Western  Jurisdic- 
tional Conference  will  assign  a  bishop 


for  a  four-year  term.  The  Portland 
Area  includes  the  Oregon  and  Idaho 
Annual  Conferences  and  the  Alaska 
Mission  Conference. 

Elected  to  the  episcopacy  in  1948, 
Bishop  Phillips  retired  in  1964  after 
serving  16  years  in  the  Denver  Area. 

Rampaging  Fairbanks  Flood 
Damages  Methodist  Property 

Along  with  the  rest  of  devastated 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the  three  Meth- 
odist buildings  in  the  city  were  severe- 
ly damaged  in  the  mid-August  floods. 
All  Methodist  personnel,  however, 
escaped  injury. 

Early  reports  from  Dr.  Meredith  A. 
Groves,  superintendent  of  the  Alaska 
Methodist  Mission,  indicated  that 
damage  would  run  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars.  Although  immediate  repairs 
were  necessary  before  the  Alaska  win- 
ter which  can  record  temperatures  of 
60  degrees  below  zero,  final  recon- 
struction cannot  be  made  until  spring. 

The  foundation  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  was  damaged  when 
water  rose  in  the  basement  nearly  to 
the  main  floor,  but  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  spared. 

The  parsonage  of  First  Church's 
pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Fison,  didn't 
fare  so  well.  In  addition  to  consider- 
able damage  to  the  foundation  and 
walls  of  the  basement,  the  flood  waters 
came  one  foot  into  the  first  floor. 

The  other  Methodist  building  in 
Fairbanks,  the  Wesley  Foundation  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  suffered  both 
foundation  and  interior  damage. 
Water  rose  almost  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  floor  of  the  two-story  unit. 

Responding  to  the  emergency  sit- 
uation, the  National  Division  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  sent 
funds  to  meet  immediate  needs  such 


Astronaut  White  Dr.  Maser  Dr.  Cannon        Cardinal  Krol      Bishop  Corson 


Methodism's  annual  St.  George's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  has 
been  presented  this  year  to  Astronaut 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White  II  (given 
posthumously  to  his  wife);  Dr.  Fred- 
erick E.  Mascr,  former  pastor  of  St. 
George's  Methodist  Church,  Philadel- 
phia; and  Dr.  William  R.  Cannon, 
dean  of  Candler  School  of  Theology, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  addition,  to  celebrate  the  200th 


anniversary  of  St.  George's  Methodist 
Church  Society,  the  John  Wesley 
Ecumenical  Award  was  given  for  the 
first  time  to  co-recipients  John  Car- 
dinal Krol  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Methodist  Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson 
of  the  Philadelphia  Area.  St.  George's 
Methodist  Church  is  America's  oldest 
Methodist  church  building  in  contin- 
uous use,  dating  from  the  year  1769. 


m\    For  yourself ...  for  Christmas  Gifts 


VERSE  BOOKS 


For  Your 
Christmas 

32  pages,  softcover. 
The  verses  read  by 
Aladdin  on  the  Law- 
rence Welk  Television 
Program.  Distinctive 
selection  for  your  very 
own.  5"  x  7". 
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Just  for  You 

Hardcover  edi- 
tion. Cloth- 
bound  with 
blue  and  sepia 
accents.  Illus- 
trated ...  64 
pages. 

5>/,"x8>/4". 
$2-95 
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Prayers  and 
Meditations 

Expressing  heart -felt 
supplication;  distinct- 
ly Christmas.  White 
cover,  embossed  in 
gold  leaf.  32  pages, 
illustrated.  5"  x  7". 
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Tidings  of  Joy 
for  Your  Christmas 

The  true  meaning  of 
this  joyous  season 
captured  in  verse  by 
Mrs.  Rice.  Red  leath- 
er-like, supple  bind- 
ing, gold  leaf.  32 
pages.  5"  x  7". 
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i  w  The  inspired  writings  of 

v.  Helen  Steiner  Rice 

have  been  acclaimed  around  the  world.   Your 

Gibson  dealer  has  a  complete  selection.  If  he 

is  out  of  stock,  mail  coupon  below. 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  COUPON 

Gibson  Greeting  Cards.   Inc., 
Dept.  T    .  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45237 

Please  send  as  indicated.  I  have  enclosed  the 
cost  of  the  book  plus  an  additional  25c  each,  to 
cover  mailing  (Out  of  country,  add  50c  per  book). 

U.S.  M.0. 
Quantity  Title  Price       Total 

Just  for  You  ($2.95)  $3.20     

For  Your  Christmas  (1.00)     1.25     

Tidings  of  Joy  (1.00)  1.25     

Prayers  and 

Meditations  (1.00)  1.25     

Name 

Add  ress 

City 

State 


-Zip_ 


(Include   sales   tax.   No   stamps,   please.) 
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With   DAVID  O.   POINDEXTER 

Broadcasting   and    Film    Commission 
National    Council    of   Churches 
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ERY  SOON  we  will  be  able 
to  proclaim  with  cofindence  that, 
technologically  speaking,  we  can 
do  anything — and  everything.  The 
day  that  statement  becomes  a  fact 
we  had  better  know  the  answers  to 
the  $64,000  question:  'What 
should  we  choose  to  do  and  why 
should  we  choose  to  do  it?'  " 

So  spoke  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hill  at 
his  inauguration  as  president  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York 
Downstate  Medical  Center. 

Prophecies  such  as  Dr.  Hill's 
are  taken  seriously  by  the  church. 
One  result  is  an  exciting  innova- 
tion in  television  in  November.  En- 
titled Choice,  the  Imperative  of 
Tomorrow,  it  will  deal  with  the 
impact  of  technology  on  our  lives. 
This  impact  is  being  felt  increas- 
ingly. According  to  the  noted  socio- 
economist  Robert  Theobald,  "The 
impact  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion on  employment  patterns  in  the 
ghettos  of  our  cities  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  rioting  there." 

In  a  day  of  limitless  energy,  ex- 
ploding populations,  sit-ins  and 
dropouts,  genetical  and  pharma- 
ceutical manipulation  of  human 
beings,  an  information  explosion 
and  a  knowledge  overload,  how 
do  we  educate  ourselves  and  our 
children  for  a  future  world  we 
cannot  describe,  and  how  do  we 
make  the  choices  that  are  neces- 
sary? 

Church  leaders  arc  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  recognize  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  technology  and 
that  the  church  be  centrally  in- 
volved in  helping  decide  what 
choices  shall  be  made. 

As  a  result,  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
will  broadcast  four  special  Look 
Up  and  Live  programs  on  the  four 
Sunday  mornings  in  November. 
Titles  of  the  programs  beginning 
with  November  5,  are:  Creation 
or  Destruction,  dealing  with  the 
potential  ability  man  has  to  create 
a  better  world  or  destroy  himself; 
Superman  or  Cijhorg  {Cybernated 
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Organism)?  dealing  with  the  impli- 
cations of  the  power  man  has  to 
create  life,  to  prolong  life,  and  to 
alter  life;  Preparations  or  Panic? 
dealing  with  man's  successes  and 
failures  in  preparing  himself  and 
his  children  for  life  in  a  vastly  and 
rapidly  changing  world;  and  The 
Need  to  Clioose,  dealing  with  the 
decisions  we  must  make  as  indi- 
viduals, as  communities,  and  as  a 
nation  if  we  are  to  survive  in  a 
meaningful  and  purposeful  way. 

These  programs  will  raise  ques- 
tions of  immediate  and  practical 
consideration.  As  a  result  of  the 
discussions,  it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  a  massive  mail  feedback  which 
will  lead  to  a  follow-up  program  in 
February.  Methodist  churches 
will  wish  to  set  up  viewing  groups 
to  see  and  react  to  the  issues. 

Other  network  specials  in  the 
month  ahead  include: 

October  22,  9-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC — Johnny  Belinda,  a  dramatic 
special  starring  Mia  Farrow  and  Da- 
vid Carradine. 

October  23,  9-10  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
NBC — Sea  World,  a  Danny  Thomas 
special. 

October  23,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC — The  Long  Childhood  of  Tim- 
my,  a  followup  on  an  earlier  program 
about  a  retarded  boy. 

October  24,  9:30-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC — Kismet. 

October  25,  7:30-10  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
ABC— The  King  And  I. 

October  26,  7:30-8  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
CBS — It's  the  Great  Pumpkin,  Charlie 
Brown   (repeat). 

October  27,  10-11  p.m.,  EDT,  on 
NBC — Special    on    American    justice. 

November  1,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST, 
on  CBS — Grizzly,  first  in  a  series  of 
National  Geographic  specials,  this  one 
on  wildlife  in  national  parks. 

November  10,  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Campaign,  '68  on  the  upcom- 
ing presidential  elections,  featuring 
Chet  Huntley  and  David  Brinkley. 

November  11,  9:30-11  p.m.,  EDT, 
on  NBC— A  Bell  for  Adano,  on  Hall- 
mark Hall  of  Fame. 

November  13,  8-9  p.m.,  EST,  on 
NBC — Shipstad  and  Johnsons  Ice 
Follies,  with  Ed  Ames,  host.  fj 


as  salaries  and  the  expenses  of  a  vol- 
unteer clean-up  team  of  Methodist  lay- 
men from  Anchorage.  As  soon  as  cost 
estimates  are  made  available,  further 
funds  will  be  provided. 

Although  no  special  appeal  is  being 
made  for  Fairbanks  relief,  churches 
can  receive  Advance  Special  credit  for 
all  gifts.  These  should  be  sent  through 
the  annual  conference  treasurer  or  di- 
rectly to  the  treasurer  of  the  National 
Division. 

'Urban  Coalition'  Seeks 
Emergency  Job  Program 

Calling  itself  the  Urban  Coalition,  a 
group  of  1,200  mayors  and  business, 
labor,  religious,  and  civil-rights  lead- 
ers meeting  in  emergency  conference 
have  asked  Congress  to  "reorder  na- 
tional priorities"  and  develop  an 
emergency  work  program  to  provide 
a  million  jobs  in  the  ghettos. 

The  group  seeks  public-private  co- 
operation to  secure  jobs,  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  other  needs  of  riot-torn 
cities  to  ensure  full  participation  by  the 
poor  "in  shaping  and  directing  the  so- 
ciety of  which  they  are  a  part." 

In  his  keynote  address,  New  York- 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  emphasized, 
"Our  churches  must  bring  together 
the  despairing  slum-dweller  with  the 
affluent  suburbanite — bridging  the 
critical  geographic  and  economic  gap 
which  remains  unaffected  by  any  gov- 
ernmental program." 

Several  Methodists  were  among 
leaders  of  virtually  all  U.S.  religious 
faiths  attending  the  conference. 

The  Rev.  Paul  A.  Stauffer,  repre- 
senting the  National  Division  of  Meth- 
odism's Board  of  Missions  together 
with  the  Rev.  Richard  Nesmith,  said 
that  the  goals  of  the  coalition  were 
"significant  and  in  keeping  with  much 
of  our  thinking." 

Other  Methodist  delegates  in- 
cluded: New  Jersey  Area  Bishop 
Prince  A.  Taylor;  Dr.  Gerald  L.  Clap- 
saddle,  Board  of  Missions;  Dr.  Grover 
Bagby,  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns; Dr.  Earl  F.  Barfoot,  Central 
New  York  Conference;  the  Rev.  Nor- 
man Dewire,  Detroit  Conference;  and 
the  Rev.  Harold  Garman,  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Women  Tackle  Great 
Human-Rights  Issues 

Methodist  women  again  displayed 
aggressive  church  leadership  this  sum- 
mer in  a  national  meeting  with  the 
theme  Human  Rights  in  World  Per- 
spective. 

It  was  the  annual  policy-making 
National  Seminar  of  the  Woman's  Di- 
vision,  Methodist  Board  of  Missions. 

For   10  days  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
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160  seminar  participants  heard  major 
addresses,  held  small  discussion 
groups,  and  formulated  their  resolu- 
tions and  recommendations  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Woman's  Division. 

Primary  resolutions  and  recommen- 
dations they  adopted  were: 

•  Protest  against  the  violation  of 
human  rights  in  the  Viet  Nam  war  in 
the  use  of  antipersonnel  fragmenta- 
tion bombs,  defoliation,  and  napalm, 
which  are  directed  against  persons 
rather  than  military  targets  and  the 
diversion  of  funds  and  attention  from 
the  problems  of  human  rights  in  the 
U.S.  because  of  the  war. 

•  Warning  against  the  passage  of 
any  "hasty  antiriot"  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

•  Protest  to  the  President  against 
the  storage  of  nuclear  warheads  in 
Canada  and  other  countries. 

•  Recommendation  to  the  Senate 
urging  the  ratification  of  UN  covenants 
on  slavery,  forced  labor,  genocide, 
and  the  political  rights  of  women. 

Other  recommendations  dealt  with 
current  legislative  issues  including 
foreign  aid,  fair-employment  practices 
in  the  church,  needed  federal  and 
state  welfare-program  changes,  qual- 
ity education  for  all  persons,  and 
housing  reform. 

The  seminar  further  decided  that 
Methodist  women  will  observe  1968  as 
the  "International  Year  of  Human 
Rights,"  calling  particular  attention  to 
ending  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 


Methodists  in  the  News 

Methodism's  Colegio  Evangelico 
Metodista  (formerly  the  American  In- 
stitute of  La  Paz)  and  the  Rev.  Le- 
Grand  B.  Smith  have  been  awarded 
the  Grand  Order  of  Bolivian  Educa- 
tion, one  of  the  highest  awards  the 
Bolivian  government  can  bestow.  Mr. 
Smith  has  served  Methodist  education- 
al, evangelistic,  and  administrative 
work  in  Bolivia  for  33  years.  His  U.S. 
Lome  is  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Chaplain  (Maj.  Gen.)  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  a  member  of  Methodism's 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  was  pre- 
sented the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  upon  his  retirement  as  chief 
of  Army  chaplains,  climaxing  more 
than   26   years  of   Army   chaplaincy. 

Chaplain  Frederick  R.  Silber,  Kan- 
sas Conference,  is  the  new  supervising 
chaplain  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

Death:   Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lugg,  77, 

retired  general  treasurer  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  and  general  secretary  of 
its  Council  on  World  Service  and  Fi- 
nance. 


A  FREE  dollar  box  of 
Mason  Candy  worth 

$1200? 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Roshell  sent  for  his  FREE 
and  with  the  help  of  Mason's  Regional  Manager 
and  local  Campaign  Counselor,  raised  $1200  for 
the  Boteler  High  School,  in  Holt,  Alabama  IN  ONLY 
ONE  HOUR  AND  FIFTEEN  MINUTES. 


•  Mason  Mints 

.  Fruit  Carnival 

■  Almond  Cocoanut 


"The  candy  was  given  to  the  students  on 
Friday  afternoon  at  the  close  of  school.  By 
4:30  PM  of  the  same  day,  without  taking 
students  away  from  classes  — the  drive 
was  completed.  This  method  of  raising 
$1200  in  less  than  two  hours  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  method  I  have  ever  used." 

Send  for  a  Free  box  of  candy  and  let  our 


Campaign  Counselor  explain  Mason*s Two- 
Hour-Fund-Raising  Plan.  No  risk  —  No 
investment.  Each  box  has  an  attractively 
printed  sleeve  with  your  organization's 
name,  picture  and  slogan.  Shipping  charges 
prepaid.  Return  what  you  don't  sell.  Keep 
40<t  on  every  dollar  box  sold.  Pay  after  you 
have  sold  the  candy.  Mail  coupon  today! 


•  PAT  MASON.  DEPT  880      MASON.  BOX  549,  MINEOLA.  L.  I..  N.Y.  11501 

.     Please  send  me  (without  obligation)  further  information  and  have  your  Campaign  Counselor 

*  bring  me  my  Free  box  of  candy  and'explain  Mason's  Extra-Profit  /  Prize  Award  Program. 


*     NAME. 


_AGE  (if  under  21). 


•  ORGANIZATION. 
I     ADDRESS 

•  COUNTY 


.      HOW  MANY  MEMBERS 

#     Mason  Candies.  Inc.  Mmeola,  L.I.,  N.Y.  (Offer  available  only  to  non-profit  groups.) 


.PHONE. 


IT'S  A  MATTER  OF  LIFE  AND  BREATH 
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"Please  take  care 
of  my  sister..." 


Little  Su  Ying  was  abandoned  in  the  alley  behind  our 
Babies'  Home  in  Formosa.  She  was  frightened,  cold 
and  hungry. 

But  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture,  someone  had  tried 
to  make  her  look  pretty.  Her  hair  was  combed  and  her 
dress,  even  though  torn,  was  clean. 

In  her  hand  she  clutched  a  note  written  by  her  brother: 

"Please  take  care  of  my  sister.  Our  parents  are  dead 
for  many  weeks.  I  am  twelve  and  can  no  longer  find  food 
for  this  small  sister.  To  my  ears  came  news  of  your 
House,  so  I  bring  Su  Ying  to  you." 

Will  you  help  us  give  Su  Ying — and  youngsters  equally 
as  needy — a  chance  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  love? 

For  only  $12  a  month  you  can  sponsor  such  a  child 
and  receive  his  or  her  photograph,  personal  history,  and 
the  opportunity  to  write  letters. 

Your  child  will  know  who  you  are  and  will  answer 
your  letters.  Correspondence  is  translated  at  our  over- 
seas offices. 

(And  if  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special  gift — 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — you  can 
send  your  check  to  our  office,  and  the  entire  amount  will 
be  forwarded,  along  with  your  instructions.) 

Since  1938,  thousands  of  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person-to-person  way  of 
sharing  their  blessings  with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

And  your  help  is  desperately  needed.  Overseas,  our 
staff  reports  boys  and  girls  still  search  garbage  dumps  for 
food  .  .  .  babies  abandoned  in  the  streets  .  .  .  blind  chil- 
dren locked  in  cellars  .  .  . 

Little  Su  Ying  and  children  like  her  need  your  love. 
Won't  you  help?  Today?  Thank  you. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for  children  in 
Korea,  Taiwan,  India,  Brazil.  (Or  let  us  select  a  child 
for  you  from  our  emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in  (Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 

I  will  pay  $12  a  month.    I  enclose  first  payment  of 


Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address   and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

N  ame . 


Address. 
City 


_State_ 


.Zip_ 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts 
are  tax  deductible.  TG  117 

Canadians:    Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto  7 


TAICHUNG,  FORMOSA— Two-year-old  Su  Ying,  her  parents 
dead,  waits  for  her  brother  who  will  never  return. 
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VIEWPOINT     /     "   Poye  for   the   expression   of  opinion 


Let's  Worship  Only  God  on  Sunday 


i 


AM  FED  UP  with  going  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning  and  finding  myself  forced  to  pay  hom- 
age to  any  one  of  a  score  or  more  of  secular 
clubs,  organizations,  or  programs.  If  it  isn't  Boy 
Scout  Sunday  or  Girl  Scout  Sunday  or  Soil  Con- 
servation Sunday,  then  it  is  Rainbow  Girl's  Sunday 
or  Cancer  Crusade  Sunday.  It  would  scarcely  sur- 
prise me  to  go  some  Sunday  morning  and  find  that 
it  was  Feed  the  Meadowlarks  Sunday! 

At  the  door  I  am  handed  a  bulletin,  the  cover 
of  which  typically  is  adorned  by  a  smiling  girl  in 
a  uniform,  or  a  well-kept  farm,  or  some  other  fine, 
upstanding  symbol  of  The  American  Way.  Then  I 
am  ushered  to  a  pew  behind  the  center  section 
which  has  been  roped  off  for  the  members  of  the 
organization  being  honored.  As  I  try  to  prepare 
myself  for  a  worship  experience,  my  thoughts  often 
are  interrupted  by  the  shuffling  of  feet,  the  switch- 
ing of  places,  the  locating  of  hymnals,  and  the 
various  other  disturbances  associated  with  the  mass 
entrance  of  the  "honored  guests." 

The  service  begins;  the  choir  calls  us  to  worship; 
the  minister  invokes  the  blessings  of  God  upon  the 
service;  the  congregation  sings  together  one  of  the 
great  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration.  Then,  solemn- 
ly intoned,  we  hear,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  so  happy  to  have  worshiping  with  us  today  the 

members  of ,  a  truly  worthy  organization  that 

is  working  tirelessly  in  our  community  to  ." 

As  we  proceed  through  the  service,  our  thoughts 
are  continually  directed  to  our  honored  guests. 
They  are  prayed  for  during  the  pastoral  prayer  and, 
chances  are,  will  at  least  be  mentioned  during  the 
sermon,  if  not  eulogized.  (Thank  heaven  our  minis- 
ter does  not  go  this  far,  but  I  have  been  in  services 
where  it  was  done! )  And  at  the  close  of  the  worship 
service,  we  are  usually  urged  to  support,  in  some 
way,  the  fine  work  of  said  organization. 

Now  I  certainly  am  not  against  any  of  these 
organizations.  I  have  worked  in  and  with  many  of 
them  at  different  times,  and  find  them  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  dedicated,  edifying,  and  worthwhile. 
Certainlv  the  education  of  our  youths,  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  disease,  the  conservation  of  our 
precious  resources,  and  general  service  to  mankind 
are  right  and  proper  outlets  of  service  to  humanity, 
and  we,  as  Christians,  have  a  duty  to  support  these 
endeavors  as  God  calls  us  to  them.  They  are  all 
avenues  of  service  and  I  respect  them  as  such. 
However  .  .  . 

We  have  a  sign  above  the  door  of  our  sanctuary 
which  reads,  "Enter  to  worship;  leave  to  serve." 
First  must  come  the  worship.  The  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its 
function  is  to  honor  him.  The  purpose  of  attending 
a  worship  service  is  just  this — to  worship  God. 

But,  I  ask,  how  can  the  worshiper's  attention  be 
directed  to  the  Deity  when  he  is  using  a  bulletin 
that  extols  the  virtues  of  Scouting  or  what  have  you? 
How  is  he  supposed  to  adore  and  honor  God  when 
his  attention  is  repeatedly  directed  to  the  PTA  or 
HDU  or  DAR  or  a  group  of  squirming,  uniformed 
youngsters  sitting  up  front?  Furthermore,  what  does 
this  experience  do  to  those  who  attend  the  worship 


service  as  members  of  the  organization?  Is  it  real- 
istic to  assume  that  they  are  concentrating  on  find- 
ing God  rather  than  on  receiving  the  attention 
given  them? 

Consider,  too,  what  effect  this  practice  has  on 
the  man  charged  with  leading  worship.  A  minister 
friend  tells  me  that  out  of  the  entire  year's  calen- 
dar, only  14  Sundays  are  not,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, designated  as  "special,"  with  the  implication 
that  he  should  support  the  group  or  cause  in  his 
sermon.  Pity  the  poor  preacher  who  has  a  special 
burden  on  his  heart  for  some  timely  subject  which 
he  feels  needs  to  be  presented  to  his  congregation. 
In  some  periods  of  the  year,  he  would  be  hard  put 
to  find  a  "free"  Sunday  when  he  could  work  it  in. 

The  Sunday-morning  worship  service  is  not  per- 
fect, nor  is  it  to  be  considered  an  end  to  itself. 
But  my  heart  aches  for  those  who  enter  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  our  land  each  Sunday  morning  hoping  to 
find  help  and  strength  for  their  personal  needs,  only 
to  come  away  still  empty  and  searching!  They 
have  come  for  help;  surely  we  want  to  use  every 
possible  minute  and  every  possible  help  to  lead 
them  to  a  personal  encounter  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  That's  why  I  oppose  any  "sidelight," 
inconsequential  as  it  may  seem,  that  may  detract 
from  this  possibility. 

Consider  still  another  aspect  of  this  question. 
What  benefits  are  there  to  the  organizations  repre- 
sented in  the  churches  in  this  way? 

First,  members  of  countless  organizations  believe 
that  their  group  is  worthy  of  being  recognized  by 
the  church  for  the  part  it  plays  in  the  community.  I 
do  not  question  their  contribution;  undoubtedly,  it  is 
worthy.  I  simply  challenge  the  idea  that  it  is 
worthy  enough  to  be  "lifted  up"  alongside  God 
Almighty  at  a  worship  service! 

Another  benefit  certainly  would  be  publicity.  This 
I  will  not  argue  with;  every  cause  or  organization 
needs  it.  Still,  I  seriously  question  the  use  of  this 
particular  time  and  place  for  that  purpose. 

Nearly  every  organization  feels  that  its  members 
will  benefit  from  the  worship  service,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  draw  nigh  to  the  Lord.  But  it  won't 
do  much  good  if  members  attend  not  as  Christians 
but  simply  as  members  of  the  secular  organization. 
In  other  words,  if  their  religion  is  real  and  motivat- 
ing, they  will  be  at  worship  anyway;  if  it  is  not, 
then  the  experience  of  attending  is  a  farce. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  feel  that  any  group  is  enhanced 
by  attaching  itself  to  the  church  in  this  manner.  I 
do  believe  that  Christians  have  a  responsibility  to 
further  the  worthwhile  programs  of  many  secular 
organizations.  I  feel  that  the  church  should  continue 
to  support  these  organizations  in  both  tangible  and 
intangible  ways,  and  that  the  organizations  them- 
selves should  continue  to  look  to  the  church  as  a 
guidepost. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  organization 
or  the  church  is  benefitted  by  honoring  such  orga- 
nizations in  the  worship  service.  Let's  worship  the 
Lord  in  church,  and  then  let  him  tell  us  where  and 
how  he  wants  us  as  individuals  to  serve  his  cause 
outside  the  church!  — Joy  A.  Sterling 
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CRISIS 

in  the  SEMINARIES 


Troubles  pile  up  for  schools  that  are  teaching  tomorrow's  ministers: 

low  enrollments,  rising  costs,  hovering  ghosts  of  tradition.  But  seminaries  are  meeting  the  crisis 

head  on,  in  the  whirlwind  of  changing  society  and  new  religious  attitudes. 

By  NEWMAN  CRYER 

Associate   Editor 


I 


T  NEVER  OCCURRED  to  me  when  I  was  growing 
up  to  wonder  where  preachers  come  from.  I  knew 
only  that  something  called  "conference"  happened 
once  a  year,  and  the  bishop  sent  a  minister  to  our 
church.  Later,  as  I  learned  about  the  Methodist  sys- 
tem, I  became  aware  that  clergymen  do  not  just  come 
out  of  nowhere.  A  lot  goes  into  the  making  of  a  pastor 
before  he  ever  gets  to  his  first  local  church. 

Although  our  denomination  has  depended  heavily 
on  the  supply  pastor,  who  may  not  have  had  a  semi- 
nary education  and  usually  has  not  finished  college, 
the  trend  today  is  toward  requiring  a  degree  from  an 
accredited  theological  seminary. 

About  70  percent  of  all  Methodist  clergymen  take 
the  seminary  route  into  the  ministry  which  requires 
three  or  more  years  of  study  beyond  college.  The 
bachelor  of  divinity  (B.D.  or  its  equivalent)  that  a 
minister  gets  is  a  professional  degree,  one  that  is 
tougher  to  get  than  a  law  degree  but  not  so  difficult 
as  one  in  medicine,  which  is  a  doctorate. 

To  train  ministers  for  its  more  than  24,000  pastoral 
charges  and  specialized  ministries,  The  Methodist 
Church  long  ago  established  seminaries.  But  today 
these  theological  schools — along  with  those  of  other 
denominations — find  themselves  in  troubled  waters. 

Signs  of  Trouble 
Enrollments  have  been  declining.  Fewer  preminis- 
terial  students  are  coming  out  of  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Like  other  schools,  seminaries  have  their 
dropouts.  Some  complain  about  the  quality  of  stu- 
dents they  are  getting.  Amidst  mounting  financial 
difficulties,  faculty  members  are  being  lured  away  to 
better  paying  posts  in  university  departments  of  reli- 


gion. A  few  seminaries  (none  Methodist)  have  closed. 

That,  on  the  surface,  is  the  plight  of  theological 
education  in  the  United  States  today.  For  a  decade, 
those  most  concerned  have  seen  the  crisis  developing. 
Education  for  the  ministry  of  all  faiths — Protestant, 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish — has  felt  the 
impact  of  our  fast-changing  world. 

Most  theological  schools  were  established  in  a  clay 
when  they  were  intended  to  do  the  whole  job  of  edu- 
cation. By  nature  small  in  terms  of  number  of  students, 
seminaries  were  built  complete  with  faculty,  build- 
ings and  boiler  rooms,  library  and  chapel — all  at  great 
expense.  Bound  by  tradition  and  faced  with  rising 
costs,  they  now  are  being  overwhelmed  by  the  task. 

Of  the  more  than  140  member  seminaries  in  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  that  com- 
prise the  major  Protestant-oriented  seminaries  in 
North  America,  12  are  operated  by  The  Methodist 
Church.  Boston,  the  oldest,  was  founded  in  1841. 

The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  operate  two  sem- 
inaries, one  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  other  in  Naper- 
ville,  111.  Next  April  the  Methodist  and  EUB  Churches 
will  form  The  United  Methodist  Church,  with  about 
11  million  members  and  14  theological  schools. 

A  downward  enrollment  trend  in  theological  schools 
began  about  1958  and  continued  until  1964.  Since 
then,  small  increases  have  been  less  than  for  higher 
education  generally.  "There  are  no  clear  reasons  for 
the  decline  in  enrollment  except  a  widespread  uncer- 
tainty about  the  vocation  of  the  ministry,"  says  Dr. 
Gerald  O.  McCulloh,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Ministerial  Education  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's Division  of  Higher  Education,  in  Nashville. 

Yet  seminary  administrators  do  not  anticipate  any 
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basic  change  in  the  pattern.  "As  I  view  the  under- 
graduate schools,  I  see  a  continued  downward  trend," 
says  Dean  William  R.  Cannon  of  Candler  School  of 
Theology  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  "The  number  of  preminis- 
terial  students  enrolled  in  senior  and  junior  colleges 
related  to  The  Methodist  Church  is  the  lowest  in  seven 
years."  Other  administrators  agree. 

The  shortage  of  ministers,  which  has  disturbed  all 
denominations  in  recent  years,  was  a  large  factor  in 
the  1956  authorization  of  two  new  Methodist  theologi- 
cal schools,  raising  the  total  from  10  to  12.  At  that 
time,  the  General  Conference  set  a  goal  of  1,200 
graduates  each  year  for  the  quadrennium  just  to  re- 
place ministers  lost  through  death,  retirement,  and 
withdrawal.  This  goal  never  has  been  met. 

Last  year,  a  total  enrollment  of  just  over  3,300  in 
the  12  Methodist  seminaries  produced  612  basic-de- 
gree graduates.  The  non-Methodists  included  in  these 
figures  are  at  least  offset  by  Methodist  graduates  from 
non-Methodist  seminaries.  But  the  seminaries  cannot 
supply  the  demand  for  trained  ministers  in  many  an- 
nual conferences. 

A  recent  survey  showed  a  35  percent  dropout  rate 
in  Midwestern  seminaries  of  one  denomination.  Al- 
though no  official  figures  are  available,  most  estimates 
for  Methodist-EUB  are  in  the  5  to  10-percent  bracket. 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  one  statement  explaining 
why  they  left,"  says  Vice-President  Bruce  Behney  of 
United  Seminary  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  "because  they  were 
for  individual  reasons."  Most  students  drop  out  be- 
cause of  vocational  uncertainty,  health,  or  financial 
reasons;  few  do  so  for  academic  reasons. 

Wives  on  the  Campus 

Wives  bring  mixed  blessings  to  a  seminary  campus. 
Married  students  range  from  50  to  80  percent  of  the 
student  body  in  Methodist  and  EUB  schools.  The 
presence  of  wives  generally  is  regarded  with  plus 
signs,  but  there  are  some  problems,  too.  They  stabilize 
the  men's  lives  in  some  ways,  but  often  increase  the 
financial  burden.  The  experience  wives  get  on  campus 
serves  them  well  later  in  the  pastorate,  but  wives 
create  social  or  academic  problems  for  some  students. 

"The  quality  of  students  today  compares  favorably 
with  previous  generations,  but  it  needs  to  be  consider- 
ably higher  across  the  board,"  says  Dean  F.  Thomas 
Trotter  of  the  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia. Today's  students  are  perhaps  higher  in  aca- 
demic ability  because  of  the  general  upgrading  of 
education.  But,  adds  Dean  Joseph  D.  Quillian,  Jr.,  of 
Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Dallas,  Texas,  the  semi- 
naries are  getting  more  students  "who  are  not  pre- 
committed  to  the  professional  ministry." 

Like  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  theo- 
logical schools  are  having  to  face  the  problem  of 
holding  back  the  "brain  drain"  from  the  seminaries. 

According  to  Dr.  McCulloh,  "The  Methodist  theo- 
logical-school faculty  salaries  rate  about  average,  or 
below,  in  comparison  with  colleges  and  universities 
generally,  on  a  rating  scale  provided  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors."  He  adds,  "I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  major  exodus  from  the  facul- 
ties, but  as  university  departments  of  religion  increase 


in  number  and  size,  this  will  tend  to  pull  distinguished 
faculty  persons  from  the  seminaries." 

Religious  offerings  in  publicly  supported  colleges 
and  universities  are  on  the  upsurge  today.  Whereas 
30  years  ago  only  10  percent  had  courses  in  religion 
(and  most  students  avoided  them  like  the  plague), 
today   an   estimated   90  percent  have   such   courses. 

Many  see  this  as  a  threat  to  the  seminaries.  But 
Acting  Dean  Frederick  A.  Shippey  of  Drew's  Theo- 
logical School  in  Madison,  N.J.,  says,  "The  seminaries 
will  be  undergirded  by  recent  developments  in  uni- 
versities. It  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  replaced."  His 
opinion  is  supported  by  others,  including  Dean  Van 
Bogard  Dunn  of  the  Methodist  Theological  School  in 
Ohio  (at  Delaware)  who  says,  "The  university  cannot 
undertake  the  professional  dimensions  of  seminary 
education." 

Yet  the  church  does  face  a  serious  crisis  in  clarifying 
its  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  seminary  in  its 
economy,  according  to  Dean  Trotter,  because  some 
critics  are  "pushing  the  seminary  into  universities  and 
away  from  denominational  ties." 

Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  predicts  that  the  strong  seminaries 
of  the  future  will  be  those  related  effectively  to  uni- 
versities. "This  prediction  was  made  20  years  ago  and 
seems  to  be  validated,"  he  says.  "Universities  which 
are  strengthening  religious  offerings  will  not  replace 
theological  seminaries  unless  their  religion  offerings 
become  graduate-professional  and  are  worked  out  co- 
operatively with  the  churches." 

Following  the  Methodist-EUB  merger,  one  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  there  will  be  enough  theological 
students  to  justify  14  seminaries. 

What's  Wrong  With  the  Schools? 

Digging  deeper  into  the  plight  of  the  seminaries, 
you  find  them  facing  a  new  era  brought  about  by  a 
changing  world,  a  changing  attitude  about  religion, 
and  changing  views  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
today's  clergy.  This,  of  course,  has  profound  implica- 
tions for  theological  education. 

Some  harsh  criticisms  have  been  made  both  from 
inside  and  outside.  In  one  study,  Charles  R.  Feilding, 
professor  at  Anglican  Trinity  College  in  Toronto,  ac- 
cuses the  schools  of  preoccupation  with  the  past,  di- 
vorce between  the  practical  and  the  theological,  and 
failure  to  recognize  that  "the  vocational  community 
has  succeeded  the  neighborhood  as  the  place  where 
the  important  decisions  are  made  that  govern  social 
and  economic  life." 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  critiques  comes  from 
the  Student  Interracial  Ministry  (SIM),  an  organiza- 
tion of  theological  students.  M.  George  Walters,  a 
seminarian  and  chairman  of  the  national  committee 
of  the  SIM,  says,  "Minor  innovations  and  alterations  in 
curriculum  and  requirements  become  mere  Band-aids 
for  festering  sores  ....  To  create  the  new  seminary 
there  may  have  to  be  that  group  who  are  willing  to 
abandon  the  traditional  structures  for  a  while,  to  sac- 
rifice degrees,  to  experiment  boldly  and  radically  with 
new  processes,  curricula,  methodologies,  and  student- 
teacher  relationships.  One  would  hope  that  this  re- 
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formulation  task  may  be  done  from  within,  but  it  must 
be  done." 

Wry  much  aware  of  their  plight,  many  of  the  semi- 
naries have  undertaken  self-study  in  depth.  At  Garrett 
Theological  Seminary,  Evanston,  111.,  for  example,  five 
task-force  committees  worked  for  two  years  in  a  social 
study  and  self  inquiry.  Findings  of  these  task  forces 
were  turned  over  to  a  new  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  come  up  with  specific  recommendations  cover- 
ing a  new  core  curriculum,  training  for  multiple  forms 
ol  ministry,  better  use  of  the  case  method  of  teaching, 
and  ways  to  develop  a  stronger  seminary  community. 

Changing  Role  of  the  Ministry 

What  happens  in  theological  education  depends  on 
the  kind  of  ministry  the  church  thinks  it  needs.  In- 
creasingly pastors  themselves  are  coming  to  feel  as 
does  the  Rev.  Jack  Lamar  Newsome,  associate  min- 
ister at  Wesley  Methodist  in  Bloomington,  111.  "We 
must  cease  placing  a  premium  on  one's  inadequacies 
lor  the  ministry  and  commence  to  talk  in  terms  of  one's 
qualifications,"  he  says. 

Modern  culture  has  brought  out  some  unresolved 
problems,  not  only  regarding  the  meaning  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  ministry  but  also  regarding  its  nature, 
qualifications,  and  responsibilities.  More  clergymen 
are  going  into  teaching  and  considering  new  forms  of 
ministry. 

Only  71  percent  of  seminary  students  expect  to  go 
into  the  traditional  parish  ministry  immediately  fol- 
lowing graduation,  and  less  than  half  expect  to  stay 
there.  This  was  one  finding  of  the  Bridston-Culver 
study  of  Protestant  seminarians  in  1963,  financed  by 
the  Lilly  Foundation  and  the  most  comprehensive  in 
recent  years. 

Current  estimates  from  deans  of  Methodist  and 
EUB  seminaries  are  somewhat  higher  than  this,  rang- 
ing up  to  90  percent  who  are  planning  to  go  into  the 
pastorate  initially.  Yet  the  push  toward  new  forms  of 
ministry  calls  for  more  specialization.  The  theological 
schools  must  give  increasing  attention  to  training  for 
campus  ministry,  institutional  chaplaincies,  educa- 
tional ministry,  and  new  forms  of  ministry  as  yet  not 
clearly  defined. 

Stimulated  to  restudy  their  curriculum  offerings, 
degrees  offered,  and  level  of  academic  work,  many 
Methodist  and  EUB  schools  already  have  upgraded 
degree  programs.  At  Claremont,  the  basic  degree  is 
a  professional  doctorate  ( doctor  of  religion ) .  Most  of 
the  schools  have  gone  to  the  master  of  divinity,  as  the 
basic  degree,  with  more  stringent  requirements  than 
for  the  bachelor  degree  previously  offered. 

New  Kinds  of  Study 

One  of  the  most  radical  new  curriculum  offerings 
is  at  St.  Paul  School  of  Theology-Methodist  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  "Our  purpose,"  says  President  Don  W. 
I  loiter,  "is  maximum  exposure  of  students  to  the  secu- 
lar world.  We  will  try  to  provide  depth  integration  of 
Christian  tradition  with  knowledge  of  the  modern 
world." 

In  its  new  first-year  program,  started  last  fall, 
students    take   part   in   small   groups   of  eight   called 


"exposure  units."  In  a  year,  the  student  might  get 
exposure  in  a  mental  hospital,  in  a  dying  rural  com- 
munity, or  a  bleak  flophouse  in  the  city,  where  he 
can  sense  the  abandonment  of  the  aged  or  the  hostility 
of  the  ghetto. 

Yet  some  of  the  schools  take  a  more  moderate  view 
of  curriculum  changes,  as  expressed  by  Dean  Quillian 
of  Perkins,  who  is  currently  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Methodist  Theological  Schools: 

"We  do  not  believe  that  any  wonders  can  be  worked 
in  this  fashion,  for  the  curriculum  is  never  any  better 
than  those  who  are  teaching  it.  Sometimes  various  ad- 
justments promise  to  be  of  some  minor  help.  We  have 
moved  to  a  curriculum  under  which  students  have 
maximum  freedom  in  choosing  their  courses,  along 
with  faculty  advisory  relationship." 

On  another  front,  dramatic  efforts  are  being  made 
to  overcome  criticisms  that  the  seminaries  are  out  of 
touch  with  urban  society,  uninvolved,  and  that  they 
maintain  an  ivory-tower  atmosphere. 

A  good  example  is  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  in 
Washington  D.C.,  which  recently  combined  efforts 
with  the  Petworth  Methodist  Church  to  form  a  new 
urban  ministry.  The  first  project  was  launched  with 
five  seminarians  engaged  as  interns  in  a  day-camp  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  trial  balloon  to  determine  neighbor- 
hood interest  in  a  Negro  community  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation's  capital.  More  than  two  thirds  of  Wesley's 
students  are  in  ficldwork  under  urban  conditions. 

"I'm  convinced  that  if  a  clergyman  is  to  lead  his 
people  into  effective  mission,"  says  a  Boston  profes- 
sor, "he  had  better  be  taught  community  organization 
based  on  a  theology  of  power.  We  can  no  longer  be 
the  appliers  of  bandages  and  the  soothers  of  hurts." 
The  answer  for  the  theological  schools,  another 
faculty  member  points  out,  is  not  to  give  up  books, 
reading,  theory,  and  concepts  but  rather  to  provide 
a  "context  of  experience  in  which  'the  world'  is  under- 
stood, in  which  changes  are  interpreted,  and  in  which 
action  is  considered." 

Another  trend  in  the  seminaries  is  toward  more 
ecumenical  involvement  and  stronger  ecumenical  pro- 
grams. Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  the  one  pre- 
dominantly Negro  Methodist  seminary,  was  of  neces- 
sity a  pioneer  in  ecumenical  co-operation.  Small  and 
struggling,  it  was  faced  a  few  years  ago  with  joining 
forces  with  other  Negro  seminaries  or  going  under.  It 
is  one  of  four  Protestant  schools  comprising  the  unique 
Interdenominational  Theological  Center  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  Center  has  been  in  operation  since  1957. 

One  of  the  newest  and  largest  ecumenical  programs 
was  started  early  last  year  in  the  Chicago  area,  the 
theological  capital  of  the  United  States  with  34  Prot- 
estant, Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  seminaries.  Four 
of  them,  including  Garrett,  formed  the  Chicago  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Theological  studies.  It  is  a  grad- 
uate program  for  post-B.D.  students. 

Today  85  percent  of  all  Americans  live  in  212  metro- 
politan areas.  Prospects  for  the  future,  according  to 
Dr.  Jesse  H.  Ziegler  [see  article  page  25]  are  that  by 
the  end  of  this  century  the  150  major  seminaries  in 
the  U.S.  will  be  replaced  by  a  few  relatively  huge 
ecumenical  theological  combines  in  key  urban  centers. 
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Continuing  Education 

The  seminaries  are  taking  on  continuing  education 
as  a  major  challenge  and  developing  both  return-to- 
residence  and  extension  programs.  "If  continuing  edu- 
cation was  ever  a  luxury  for  the  minister,"  says  Dr. 
Mark  A.  Rouch,  associate  director  of  continuing  edu- 
cation, Methodist  Board  of  Education,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  "it  is  not  today."  The  day  is  over  when  a  pastor 
can  rely  primarily  on  the  seminary  training  he  received 
a  decade  or  two  ago  to  carry  out  his  parish  ministry. 

One  of  the  longest  established  Methodist  programs 
for  this  purpose  is  at  Drew  University.  One  pattern 
of  operation  brings  men  with  a  B.D.  or  equivalent 
degree  back  to  the  campus  for  four  weeks  of  intensive 
work  including  special  consultations  with  faculty.  An- 
other pattern  offers  ministers  within  commuting  dis- 
tance regular  course  work  for  credit  or  audit.  A  third 
pattern  consists  of  off-campus  extension  courses,  a 
plan  which  Duke  and  other  seminaries  use. 

With  a  new  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  laity,  many 
seminaries  are  increasing  offerings  to  laymen.  Meth- 
odist Theological  School  in  Ohio  has  held  weekend 
seminars  for  laity  and  has  experimented  with  seminars 
meeting  one  night  a  week  for  12-week  periods  in 
which  both  clergy  and  laity  talk  about  issues  in  con- 
temporary theology.  Lay  academies  have  been  spon- 
sored by  Perkins  and  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  year  in  a  graduate  program  for  laymen 
which  offers  a  master  of  lay  ministry  degree  designed 
to  prepare  laymen  for  full-time  service  in  the  church 
in  areas  where  ordained  leadership  is  not  required. 

What  the  Future  Holds 

Ask  leaders  in  theological  education  what  the  top 
priorities  for  the  seminaries  are  today  and  two  items 
turn  up  in  every  list:  recruiting  enough  ministerial 
candidates  and  financial  support. 

The  seminaries  are  turning  to  co-operative  recruit- 
ment. Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  a  Methodist  layman 
and  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
announced  a  pilot  project  designed  to  help  churches 
recruit  ministerial  candidates  from  among  the  nation's 
most  promising  college  and  university  students.  The 
three-year  project  is  supported  by  10  denominations, 
including  the  Methodists,  and  2  private  foundations. 

The  financial  situation  is  summed  up  by  Norman 
L.  Trott,  retiring-president  of  Wesley:  "All  our  schools 
are  in  real  financial  trouble.  The  only  solution  is  re- 
sponsible concern  and  more  substantial  support  on 
the  general  church  level." 

As  part  of  its  higher-education  program,  The  Meth- 
odist Church  now  earmarks  annually,  from  its  $18 
million  World  Service  budget,  about  $1.4  million  for 
support  of  the  12  theological  schools.  This  comes  out 
of  the  10.13  percent  of  World  Service  funds  desig- 
nated for  ministerial  education  and  is  distributed 
through  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education. 

A  committee  under  chairmanship  of  Bishop  Fred  G. 
Ilolloway  this  year  completed  a  financial  study  of 
Methodist  theological  schools  as  requested  by  the  1964 
General  Conference.  Instructed  to  find  out  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  theological  education  and  deter- 
mine means  of  adequate  support,  the  committee  will 


METHODIST  SEMINARIES 

Boston   University  School  of  Theology 

Boston,  Mass.         361   students 
Drew  University  Theological  School 

Madison,  N.J.         290  students 
Duke  University  Divinity  School 

Durham,  N.C.         260  students 
Candler  School  of  Theology 

Atlanta,  Ca.         451   students 
Gammon    Theological    Seminary 

Atlanta,    Ca.         33    students 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary 

Evanston,   III.         455  students 
Miff   School   of   Theology 

Denver,   Colo.         195   students 
Methodist   Theological   School   in   Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio         176  students 
Perkins  School  of  Theology 

Dallas,  Texas         379  students 
Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology-Methodist 

Kansas  City,  Mo.         194  students 
School  of  Theology  at  Claremont 

Claremont,    Calif.         245    students 
Wesley   Theological    Seminary 

Washington,  D.C.         271   students 

EUB  SEMINARIES 

Evangelical   Theological    Seminary 

Naperville,  III.         102  students 
United  Theological  Seminary 

Dayton,  Ohio         185  students 
NOTE:    Enrollment   figures    for   1966,    latest   available. 


report  to  the  General  Conference  in  Dallas  next  April. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  12  Methodist  seminaries 
last  year  amounted  to  approximately  $8.6  million. 
About  45  percent  of  their  income  is  from  student  fees 
and  endowment  earnings.  Another  41  percent  comes 
from  gifts  from  all  sources.  University  appropriations, 
to  which  some  of  the  seminaries  are  attached,  pro- 
vide about  12  percent,  and  the  remaining  2  percent 
comes  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  financial  study  projects  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures 10  years  from  now  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$16.7  million  annually,  or  double  the  current  level,  in 
order  to  do  the  job  expected  of  the  seminaries. 

The  big  question  is:  Where  will  the  money  come 
from?  The  deans  feel  that  "some  imaginative  and  sub- 
stantial support  for  its  seminaries  must  be  forthcoming 
from  The  Methodist  Church." 

The  seminaries,  of  course,  exist  for  the  church.  Their 
students  come  from  the  church  and  return  to  it.  The 
church  is  "consultant  and  colleague,"  "a  laboratory 
for  field  education,"  and  the  principal  source  of  finan- 
cial support. 

There  is  a  wide  consensus  that  the  days  of  the 
denominational  seminary  in  isolation  are  limited.  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Eller,  president  until  recently  of  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary  in  Naperville,  111.,  sums  it  up: 

"Denominational  theological  schools  face  a  difficult 
future.  This  can  be  honestly  and  frankly  admitted,  but 
this  is  no  reason  to  run  down  the  flag.  Problems  and 
perils  confront  any  living  organism  or  program;  only 
the  dead  confront  no  problems."  □ 
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Today's  Seminarian: 

One  of  a 
New  Breed 


J  IE  TWO  young  Negroes 
walked  into  the  recreation  room  at 
Immanuel  Church,  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Watts  area  of  Los  An- 
geles, before  the  director  of  the 
teen  post  had  arrived  to  supervise. 
According  to  church  policy,  this 
was  too  early. 

Theological  student  James  W. 
Stewart,  serving  a  one-year  intern- 
ship at  the  church,  was  the  only 
staff  member  around. 

"I'm  sorry,  you'll  have  to  wait 
until  one  of  the  supervisors  gets 
here,"  Jim  said,  as  the  two  young 
men  approached  the  pool  table. 
"But  you're  welcome  to  come  back 
in  about  an  hour." 

One  of  the  youths  went  on  cuing 
up  and  idly  pocketing  the  billiard 
balls.  "He  don't  hear  so  good," 
commented  the  other.  Eventually 
the  pair  left. 

That  small  incident  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  dynamics  of  the  situation 
Jim  Stewart  has  run  into,  working 
in  a  primarily  Negro  community. 
"In  the  teen  post,  we  get  a  totally 
different  kind  of  person  than  is 
otherwise  involved  in  the  church 
program,"'  he  points  out.  "This  was 
an  example  of  their  not  wanting  to 
accept  a  white  man's  authority.  Yet, 
I  can't  put  myself  in  a  position  of 
trying  to  fight  them  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, because  one  white  man  alone 
could  become  quite  an  easy  target 
for  their  hostility. 

"Still,  those  boys  represent  only 
a  few,"  he  went  on.  "The  vast  ma- 
jority are  extremely  responsive.  At 
first  they  test  you  to  find  out  how 
sincere  you  are  and  what  your  mo- 
tives are  for  being  in  a  black  com- 
munity. Yet  I  find  most  of  the  peo- 
ple willing  to  go  more  than  half 
way." 

Jim  Stewart  is  a  Methodist  in  his 
third  year  of  a  four-year  doctoral 
program  at  the  nearby  School  of 
Theology  at  Claremont,  California. 
During  his  intern  year,  he  is 
one  of  two  students  elected  to  the 
Jonathan  Myrick  Daniels  Fellow- 
ship for  1967-1968.  It  is  awarded 

Seminary  student  Jim  Stewart 
uses  a  chart  to  help  church-school 
pupils  understand  a  discussion  about 
what  it  means  to  be  a  person. 
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Jim  .speaks  up  in  a  summer  seminar  on  The  Dynamics  of  Prayer  in  the  School  of  Theology 

at  Clarcmont,  California.  He  is  a  third-year  student  in  a  new  basic  doctoral  degree  program  for  ministers. 

During  his  intern  year,  Jim  works  in  an  experimental  ministry  at  linmanuel  United  Church  of  Christ. 


annually  in  memory  of  the  Episco- 
pal theology  student  who  was  killed 
during  demonstrations  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  in  1965. 

Along  with  the  honor  goes  a 
grant  of  $1,500  for  a  creative  pro- 
gram in  an  area  of  social  need.  To 
fulfill  his  project,  Jim  is  working  at 
Immanuel  Church  ( United  Church 
of  Christ)  near  Watts,  which  two 
years  ago  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
this  country's  most  violent  inner- 
city  riots. 

Jim  represents  a  new  breed  of 
seminarian  which  forward-looking 
theological  schools  are  training  to 
become  future  ministers. 

What  he  is  doing  as  an  intern 
is  typical  of  the  new  forms  of  field- 
work  that  are  taking  students  out 
of  seminary  ivory  towers,  relating 
theological  studies  to  hard  facts  of 
life,  and  orienting  students  to  the 
urban  situation  where  the  power 
centers  of  society  are. 

In  some  ways  Jim  is  a  typical 

At  an   informal  staff   meeting, 

Jim  talks  with  Immanuel's  minister 

of  education  in  the  church  office. 

They  work  together  with  adults. 
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Until  they  moved  to  the  neighborhood  in  September,  Jim  and  his 

wife,  Pamela,  spent  a  lot  of  driving  time  on  the  freeway,  commuting  between 

Claremont  and  the  church  near  Watts.  Their  minicar  saves  on  gasoline. 


theologue.  He  is  a  white,  married 
male,  slightly  younger  than  the 
median  age  of  25/2.  He  expects  to 
become  a  pastor  when  he  is  grad- 
uated from  Claremont,  at  least 
initially. 

But  in  some  other  ways  he  does 
not  fit  the  "average"  statistics.  He 
did  not  go  to  a  denominational  col- 
lege, did  not  grow  up  on  a  farm 
or  in  a  small  town,  and  did  not 
major  in  religion  in  college. 

Although  he  occasionally  had 
thoughts  about  going  into  the  min- 
istry during  his  high-school  years 
in  Santa  Monica,  where  he  grew 
up  and  was  a  member  of  First 
Methodist  Church,  Jim  ended  up 
majoring  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

In  his  sophomore  year  there,  he 
encountered  the  late  theologian 
Paul  Tillich  in  a  seminar  which 
Professor  Tillich  conducted  during 
a  semester's  visit.  "I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  both  by  his  teach- 
ing and  his  writing,"  Jim  says.  "He 
probably  has  been  the  most  influ- 
ential on  my  own  ideas  and  think- 
ing." ^ 

Jim's  junior  year  was  spent  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  earned  20  credits 
in  German  but  none  in  psychology, 
thus  switching  to  a  German  major. 

By  then  he  pretty  well  had  de- 
cided that  he  would  like  to  teach 
religion,  possibly  social  ethics,  but 
he  did  not  have  the  background  to 
enter  a  Ph.D.  program. 


He  talked  with  the  dean  at  Clare- 
mont who  advised  him  to  finish  his 
degree  at  UCLA,  then  to  enroll  in 
the  School  of  Theology.  He  came  to 
Claremont  with  the  idea  that  if, 
after  a  year  or  so  of  studies,  he  still 
wanted  to  go  into  teaching,  he 
could  transfer  to  a  graduate  school. 
But  this  did  not  materialize. 

"The  more  I  got  involved  with 
the  things  that  the  church  is  doing," 
he  says,  "the  more  I  began  to  see 
that  the  local  parish  situation  is  the 
place  where  the  action  is." 

During  his  first  semester,  Jim 
lived  in  the  modern  student  hous- 
ing on  Claremont's  new  campus 
complex.  Then  he  married  Pam 
Miller,  a  girl  he  met  in  Santa 
Monica  after  his  stint  in  Germany. 
She  has  been  working  on  her  un- 
dergraduate degree  while  her  hus- 
band studies  for  the  ministry. 

"I  think  Claremont  is  an  exciting 
place  to  be,"  Jim  says.  "It  has  some 
really  outstanding  men."  Among 
them  is  his  major  professor  and 
faculty  adviser,  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Hough,  Jr.,  who  is  instructor  in 
Christian  ethics. 

Founded  in  1885  by  Methodists, 
the  School  of  Theology  was  later 
moved  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  and 
in  1940  it  was  reorganized  as  the 
graduate  professional  school  of  re- 
ligion of  the  university.  It  withdrew 
from  this  arrangement  in  1956  and 
moved  to  its  new  15-acre  campus 
in  1960. 

In   a   new   curriculum   program, 


the  School  of  Theology  now  offers 
the  doctor  of  religion  (D.Bel.)  as 
its  basic  professional  degree.  It  is 
the  first  fully  accredited  seminary 
to  do  this. 

Jim  Stewart  likes  the  school  not 
so  much  for  its  fine  new  campus 
and  buildings  but  because  of  its 
professors  and  courses.  "I  like  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  program 
and  the  openness  of  its  faculty,"  he 
says.  If  there  is  anything  lacking 
at  Claremont,  in  Jim's  view,  it  is 
more  depth  in  faculty.  "It  would  be 
better  if  the  school  had  a  larger 
faculty  so  that  more  than  one  or 
two  viewpoints  could  be  repre- 
sented in  each  of  the  various  fields." 
But  this  is  just  a  matter  of  time. 

One  course  he  especially  has  ap- 
preciated is  on  the  doctrine  of  God, 
taught  by  Dr.  John  Cobb,  Jr.,  who 
is  Ingraham  Memorial  Professor  of 
Theology. 

"I  think  there  is  a  dimension  to 
humanity  which  is  greater  than 
that  contained  within  any  human 
being,"  Jim  says.  "There  is  a  depth 
to  human  life  that  is  in  some  sense 
Cod.  But  the  traditional  'God  lan- 
guage' introduces  all  kinds  of  hang- 
ups for  a  lot  of  people." 

Jim  also  greatly  appreciates  his 
studies  of  the  Bible.  "Without  the 
foundations  of  what  the  Bible  is 
and  who  the  man  Jesus  was  and 
what  this  means,  Christianity  just 
doesn't  make  sense,"  he  says. 

This  year  at  Immanuel  Church 
Jim  is  getting  the  opportunity  to 
put  into  practice  some  of  his  the- 
oretical studies  of  the  past  two 
years.  He  and  Pam  are  working 
right  where  conditions  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  isolation,  and  alienation 
pile  up  on  top  of  one  another.  Jim 
continued: 

"If  the  church  doesn't  take  seri- 
ously the  problems  of  the  city  and 
the  problems  of  the  ghetto,  then 
it's  going  to  have  trouble  calling 
itself  the  church." 

"To  talk  about  love  or  freedom 
or  justice  is  nonsense  unless  you're 
really  beginning  to  get  hold  of  the 
political  implications  in  what  we 
are  saying  about  love  for  one's 
neighbor,"  he  adds. 

Immanuel  Church  has  a  regular 
congregation,  drawn  totally  from 
within  the  neighboring  area.  Under 
its  dynamic  pastoral  leadership,  the 
congregation  sponsors  a  teen  post, 
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Sometimes  the  study  group  at  the 

church  turns  into  a  late-late  session.  Pam  listens, 

shoivs  signs  of  exhaustion  as  the  coffee 

runs  low  and  talk  runs  long. 


Next  morning  Jim  rubs  sleep  out  of  his 
eyes  at  an  eight  o'clock  class  at  Claremont.  In 
his  intern  year,  he  takes  one  course  each  semester. 
Next  year  he  will  study  full-time  again. 


A  provocative  question  occurs  to  Jim    (right)    during  the  wecknight  study  group  at  Immanuel  Church. 
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a  Head-Start  center,  a  birth-control 
clinic,  and  other  projects. 

Jim's  special  area  of  responsibility 
is  with  teen-age  groups  and  with 
leisure-time  activities  for  adult 
groups.  The  major  thrust  this  year 
is  to  find  some  kind  of  tentative 
understanding  of  what  it  means  for 
the  white  community  to  be  human 
in  relation  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro  ghetto. 

Last  summer  Pam  worked  in 
Claremont's  playground,  parks,  and 
recreation  department,  but  also  par- 
ticipated with  Jim  in  a  Monday- 
night  study  group.  When  the  intern 
year  is  finished,  Pam  expects  to 
complete  her  college  work,  while 
Jim  resumes  full-time  classes  at  the 
School  of  Theology. 

Asked  about  his  views  on  the 
image  of  the  minister,  Jim  says,  "I 
suppose  this  is  something  that 
bothers  every  seminary  student  to- 
day to  some  degree.  There  are 
a  lot  of  ministers  who  seem  to  feel 
that  if  they  are  getting  X  number 
of  people  to  church  on  Sundays  and 
X  dollars,  then  they  have  it  made." 

During  his  first  two  years  at 
Claremont,  Jim  worked  with  youths 
in  the  Echo  Park  Methodist  Church 
in  northeast  Los  Angeles.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  come  to  feel  that 
"a  minister  today  is  free  to  make 
his  own  image.  The  stereotype  isn't 
as  hardshell  as  it  used  to  be. 

"And  there  are  enough  men  now 
who  have  marched  in  Selma  or 
who  have  been  outspoken  critics  of 
the  institutionalism  of  the  church 
that  there  is  more  than  one  option 
for  a  ministerial  image,"  he  says. 

Jim  is  an  ordained  deacon  and 
member  of  the  Southern  California- 
Arizona  Conference  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church.  In  a  couple  of  years, 
unless  he  decides  to  go  into  a  grad- 
uate program  for  further  specializa- 
tion, another  of  the  new  breed  sem- 
inarian will  be  put  to  the  test  of  his 
first  assignment  as  a  fully  ordained 
minister.  The  church  future  will 
depend  upon  ministers  like  Jim. 

— Newman  Cryer 


After  church,  the  Stewarts  chat 
with  members  (top).  Pam  helps  the 
pastor's  wife  with  a  class 
on  Sundays  (middle).  The  summer 
Fun  Club  plays  games  with  Jim 
in  recreation  room   (bottom). 
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What  of  tomorrow's   ministry?   In   answer,  and   writing  from   different  vantage   points, 

three  ministers  and  one  layman  peer  into  the  future  to  project  what  kinds  of  clergymen  will  be 

needed,  how  they  will  specialize  and  become  educated,  to  lead  a  relevant  church. 


A  New  Life-Style  for  Pastors 

By  WILLIAM  A.   HOLMES,  Pastor 

First   Methodist   Church,   Denton,   Texas 


A: 


.S  THE  WORLD  about  us  is 
continuously  changing,  this  also 
means  that  if  we  hold  tlie  same 
opinions  about  the  world  today 
as  yesterday,  then  ice  have 
changed  our  opinion.  The  truth 
I  hold  today  will  be  the  lie  of 
tomorrow. — Jon  Myrdal 


William    A.    Holmes 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
cherished  images  of  the  clergy 
and  operating  models  we  use  to  define  their  role  may 
someday  need  to  be  changed.  Yet  it  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing to  entertain  Jon  Myrdal's  thesis  that  what  has 
proved  relevant  and  helpful  at  one  time  in  history 
may  be  the  thing  that  betrays  us  later. 


I  believe  that  Myrdal  is  right,  that  God  is  still  an- 
nouncing: "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new."  And  I 
would  argue  that  this  is  true  even  with  regard  to  our 
image  of  the  ministry. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  has  sufficiently  digested 
the  "church  renewal"  material  presented  in  Together, 
other  periodicals,  and  books,  he  is  aware  that  the 
church  already  has  undergone  something  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  attempting  to  define  the  role  of  today's  new 
minister. 

I  shall  mention  briefly  the  hallmarks  of  this  more 
contemporary  emphasis  which  have  appeared  on  at 
least  three  levels: 

(1)  Increased  ecumenical  concern, 

(2)  Greater  responsibility  in  the  role  of  theologian- 
teacher  to  the  congregation,  and 
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(3)  More  personal  involvement  in  the  sociopolitical 
arenas. 

These  motifs  have  gained  enough  momentum  to 
establish  them  as  the  new  mood  for  recasting  clergy 
images  today,  yet  I  am  convinced  that,  in  forecasting 
the  kind  of  ministers  that  will  be  needed  in  the  future, 
each  of  these  motifs  must  be  radically  extended. 

Radical  Corporateness:  Tomorrow's  churches  will 
need  ministers  who  are  involved  in  a  radical  cor- 
porateness. Interdenominational  co-operation  may  lead 
to  some  extension  of  program  efficiency  and  a  kind  of 
brotherliness,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  what  the  future 
will  require.  Denominational  mergers,  even  a  "United 
Church"  in  name  and  structure,  may  erase  much 
bureaucratic  duplication  and  recover  many  common 
bonds  of  liturgy  and  doctrine.  But  even  this  ecumeni- 
cal ideal  will  not  provide  the  kind  of  church  tomorrow 
needs. 

Only  as  the  word  ecumenical  is  radically  redefined 
as  corporate  will  a  relevant  ministry  emerge  to  become 
the  church  of  the  future. 

The  minister  of  tomorrow  must  rethink  his  whole 
life-style.  He  will  have  to  base  it  in  a  corporate  cov- 
enant with  other  clergy  and  laity  through  a  common 
symbolic  life  (worship),  a  common  reflective  life 
(study),  and  a  common  witness  life  (mission). 

This  covenant  will  imply  a  radical  ecumenicity 
which  transcends  the  usual  distinctions  between  de- 
nominations, between  clergymen  and  laymen,  between 
male  and  female.  Such  covenanted  groups  will  be 
located  in  every  metropolis  and  town.  They  will  share 
a  discipline  of  accountability  to  and  for  each  other. 
And  they  will  exist  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  renew- 
ing the  institutional  church  and  humanizing  the  vari- 
ous cultural,  political,  and  economic  structures  of  the 
world. 

Above  all,  their  covenant  will  turn  on  their  commit- 
ment to  lay  down  their  lives  in  whatever  sacrifices  are 
required  to  advance  the  civilizing  process. 

Ministers  who  now  define  their  vocations  primarily 
in  terms  of  renewing  their  own  local  congregations 
will  become  aware  that  they  are  perpetuating  a  pro- 
vincialism whose  individualistic,  "prima  donna"  syn- 
drome can  never  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  future.  The 
hope  for  church  renewal  is  in  binding  many  clergy 
and  laity  into  a  corporate  life-style  so  demanding  and 
so  intense  that  the  structures  of  the  church  and  the 
world  will  be  changed  by  the  impact  of  their  pene- 
tration and  reshaping. 

Such  corporateness  must  be  seen  as  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  pleasant  camaraderie  now  being  enjoyed 
in  various  interdenominational  ventures. 

Radical  Pedagogy:  The  church  of  the  future  will 
require  a  theologian-teacher  as  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation. It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  a  minister  to  teach 
only  the  disciplines  of  biblical,  historical,  and  con- 
temporary theology.  The  curriculum  of  tomorrow's 
congregation  will  also  include  the  disciplines  of  the 
secular  revolution  and  the  new  frontiers  emerging  in 
science,  sociology,  economics,  and  politics. 

The   church   will  be   called   upon  to  provide   the 


operating  models  of  self-understanding  out  of  which 
contemporary  men  maximize  their  humanness  and  live 
responsibly  in  the  world. 

The  secular  curriculum  of  tomorrow's  church  need 
not  involve  the  highly  technical  details  of  different 
subjects,  but  it  will  have  to  deal  with  the  basic  con- 
sequences and  conclusions  which  give  direction  to  a 
contemporary  style  of  life. 

An  Einsteinian  world  of  science,  for  example,  is 
already  recasting  the  mood  of  common  sense  out  of 
which  modern  men  now  operate  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously in  their  day-by-day  decision  making.  Where- 
as we  once  turned  to  the  past  and  the  present  for  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge,  we  now  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  that  what  we  know  about  ourselves  is 
inextricably  connected  with  how  we  predict  and  shape 
the  future. 

The  theologian-teacher  of  tomorrow's  congregation 
must  be  the  expert,  not  only  in  theological  pursuits 
but  also  in  the  worldly  breakthroughs  of  research  and 
insight  which  will  reveal  the  possibilities  and  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow's  world.  The  pastor  must  enable 
groups  to  create  models  continuously  which  take  into 
account  and  shape  the  revolutions  of  the  new  age. 

Radical  Involvement:  The  most  antiquated  person 
of  the  future  is  going  to  be  that  minister  ( or  layman ) 
who  persists  in  trying  to  pull  life's  meaning  through 
the  dimensions  of  one-to-one,  personal  relationships, 
while  the  world  is  screaming  all  around  him  for  in- 
volvement in  the  corporate  struggles  of  the  human 
race. 

Our  one-to-one  relationships  of  love  and  friendship 
are  some  of  the  deepest  and  dearest  experiences  we 
have  in  life,  but  they  are  not  all  that  life  is  about, 
and  they  do  not  exhaust  our  whole  destiny  as  persons. 
The  church  of  the  future  will  require  ministers  who 
will  risk  themselves  and  lead  their  congregations  into 
sometimes  bloody  and  controversial  arenas  where 
basic  human  rights  are  being  rescued. 

Such  ministers  will  act  always  under  the  imperative 
of  Christian  love,  but  also  in  the  knowledge  that  love's 
only  legal  tender  in  the  power  centers  of  the  world  is 
justice.  Justice  is  the  coin  by  which  we  trade  in  cor- 
porate matters. 

Tomorrow's  clergy  must  also  be  clear  and  sophisti- 
cated about  the  use  of  power.  While  ever  sensitive  to 
demonic  perversions,  ministers  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  with  a  new  seriousness  the  creation  story's  ad- 
monition: "Fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it;  and  have 
dominion  .  .  ." 

To  receive  this  gift  of  power  and  dominion  respon- 
sibly, they  will  have  to  become  personally  identified 
with  the  swirl  of  political  ambiguity  and  social  para- 
dox, the  strategy,  the  scheming,  and  the  intrigue 
which  form  the  boiling  caldron  out  of  which  man's 
new  possibilities  and  future  can  be  reclaimed.  To- 
morrow's invitation  to  the  clergy — indeed  its  uncon- 
ditional demand — will  be  for  radical  involvement  in 
the  history  making  process. 

I  have  let  my  imagination  run  with  some  abandon 
as  I  have  tried  to  dream  out  loud.  But  the  future  waits 
upon  such  dreams.  □ 
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Greater  Expectations  by  Laymen 


By  LLOYD  M.   BERTHOLF,   President 

Illinois  VVesleyan   University,   Bloomington,   III 


F, 


OR  TOO  LONG  we  laymen 

have  framed  our  expectations  in 

regard  to  ministers  on  the  basis 

of  selfish  interests  and  pride.  We 

have  wanted  a  pastor  who  would 

—  1^"  rush  to  our  bedside  when  we  are 

^|  sick,  comfort  us  in  sorrow,  help 

^^^^■T^fe^  celebrate  anniversaries,   pray 

^^^  ^^^^^^      learnedly     at  service-club 

Lioyd  m.  Berthoif  luncheons,  entertain  and  flatter 

us    with    clever    sermons,    raise 

money  to  build  buildings  in  which  we  can  take  pride, 

and  be  a  hail-fellow-well-met  in  the  community. 

In  the  new  world  of  tomorrow,  we  must  not  expect 
the  clergy  to  serve  only  us,  as  comfortable  church 
members.  Rather,  clergy  and  laity  together  must  serve 
the  world,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  church. 
Only  thus  can  the  world  be  saved  from  secularism, 
from  crass  materialism,  and  from  man's  violent  in- 
humanity to  man. 

What,  then,  are  the  new  demands  on  the  church 
and,  consequently,  on  the  clergy? 

1.  A  Ministry  of  Service:  There  will  have  to  be 
vastly  more  emphasis  than  ever  before  on  the  church's 
duty  to  love  and  to  serve.  Part  of  the  serving  will  have 
to  be  to  church  members  themselves,  since  all  of  us 
will  continue  to  have  our  spiritual  and  emotional 
needs.  Pastors  will  thus  require  more  training  in  per- 
sonal and  family  counseling.  With  more  crowded  con- 
ditions and  faster  speeds,  an  even  greater  proportion 
of  our  illnesses  will  be  mental  and  spiritual. 

But  the  world  of  tomorrow  will  also  present  a  need 
for  more  service  outside  the  church  membership — to 
the  local  community  first,  and  then  to  the  whole  world. 
It  must  cross  lines  of  race  and  creed  and  nationality, 
wherever  the  need  is.  Think,  for  example,  of  the 
hunger  for  education.  The  church  should  continue  to 
be  the  stimulator  and  the  innovator  in  education,  all 
the  way  from  the  three  Rs  to  the  liberal  arts.  Think 
also  of  the  need  for  the  healing  arts,  for  sanitation,  for 
conservation  of  resources,  for  agricultural  efficiency, 
for  community  welfare,  and  for  participation  in  the 
democratic  processes. 

All  these  are  areas  in  which  the  church  can  serve, 
both  by  gifts  of  money  and  by  providing  trained  per- 
sonnel. The  church  ivill  do  so  if  the  need  and  chal- 
lenge are  properly  presented.  The  clergy  will  have  the 
main  responsibility  for  presenting  these  opportunities 
to  local  congregations,  and  they  will  have  to  demon- 
strate to  laymen  a  new  spirit  of  stewardship  in  regard 
to  the  sharing  of  time,  talents,  and  material  resources. 

2.  A  Ministry  of  Teaching:  A  growing  function  of 


the  church  will  be  to  teach,  and  laymen  should  there- 
fore expect  their  ministers  to  be  effective  teachers. 

The  really  important  questions  in  life  are  basically 
theological  questions,  and  for  answers  one  needs  some 
theological  orientation.  Because  of  his  seminary  train- 
ing, a  clergyman  ought  to  be  equipped  to  do  an  edu- 
cational job,  and  his  sermons  should  be  prepared  with 
theological  enlightenment  as  one  of  its  purposes. 

But  preaching  is  only  one  method  of  education — 
and  probably  the  least  effective.  The  preacher  should 
be  particularly  alert  in  setting  up  discussion  situations 
where  the  listener  has  the  opportunity  to  talk  back, 
to  ask  questions,  and  to  disagree. 

What  will  be  the  main  purpose  of  teaching  in  the 
church?  Partly  to  help  the  individual  develop  a  reli- 
gious philosophy  of  life  by  which  he  can  come  to 
grips  with  his  personal  dilemmas.  Teaching  also  will 
help  him  become  a  better  witness  to  his  faith  in  his 
daily  contacts  with  fellow  workmen.  As  he  becomes 
a  more  confident  witness,  he  will  doubtless  find  that 
his  personal  problems  will  tend  to  resolve  themselves. 
He  will  learn  again  that  the  way  to  have  the  Good 
News  is  to  give  it  away. 

3.  A  Ministry  of  Ethics:  In  view  of  the  trend  to- 
ward secularism  in  tomorrow's  world,  laymen  will  ex- 
pect the  church  and  its  ministers  to  exhibit  a  degree 
of  morality  distinctly  above  that  of  "the  world."  This 
is  not  to  say  that  "the  world"  is  all  bad.  But  it  is  to 
take  the  realistic  view  that  the  world  is  not  so  good 
as  it  should  be  or  can  be.  "God  so  loved  the  world" 
not  because  of  its  goodness  but  because  of  its  need 
for  his  redeeming  love. 

This  high  expectation  in  regard  to  moral  conduct 
among  ministers  is  not  to  be  construed  as  advocating 
a  double  standard.  That  is  emphasized  by  L.  Harold 
DeWolf  in  A  Hard  Rain  and  a  Cross:  r 

"No  one  who  reads  the  New  Testament  carefully 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  high  standards  of 
conduct  and  character  expected  of  all  Christian  peo- 
ple ....  All  are  called  to  perfection  (Matthew  5:48) 
and  none  may  be  content  with  anything  less  ....  While 
elders  and  deacons  are  not  asked  to  live  more  faith- 
fully than  all  others,  in  choosing  men  for  these  offices 
only  those  who  have  achieved  a  noteworthy  high  level 
of  character  may  be  selected.  This  is  altogether  proper, 
and  such  careful  selection  should  be  employed  and 
prized  by  the  ministry  today,  not  as  ground  of  pride 
but  as  recognition  of  responsibility." 

Without  using  a  narrow  definition  of  the  term 
"moral,"  we  are  including  all  those  modes  of  conduct 
and  traits  of  character  which  the  experience  of  the 


i  From   A    Hard   Rain  and   a   Cross  by   I..   Harold  DeWolf,  copyright  © 
1966  by  Abingdon   Press   ($4).   Used  l>u  permission. — Editors 
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race  has  shown  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  both  in- 
dividuals and  society.  Most  of  these  "laws"  are  ex- 
pressed in  one  way  or  another  in  the  teachings  and 
in  the  example  of  Jesus,  though  they  need  to  be 
interpreted  anew  in  each  age.  They  are  not  derived 
by  merely  taking  an  average  of  the  behavior  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  at  any  given  time.  In  the  eyes  of 
laymen,  nothing  in  a  minister  will  be  able  to  take  the 
place  of  self-discipline. 

4.  Ministry  in  the  Household:  Without  attempting 
to  give  a  complete  catalog  of  the  minister's  duties  in 
tomorrow's  world,  at  least  one  other  area  should  be 
mentioned:  church  administration.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  operation  of  the  church  so  that  there  is 
some  statistic  to  record  in  every  blank  in  the  annual 
report.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  creation  of  a  sort 


of  family  relationship  within  the  local  church  so  that 
everyone  feels  he  is  wanted  and  needed  and  has  a 
task  to  fulfill.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  expectations,  there 
must  be  a  sharing  of  responsibility  between  clergy  and 
laity — but  the  major  part  belongs  to  the  minister  who 
is  the  "pastor  in  charge." 

In  the  days  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  more  frequent 
contact  of  person  with  person,  contacts  will  tend  to 
grow  more  impersonal,  much  as  they  are  in  a  crowded 
New  York  subway.  But  people  are  not  impersonal: 
they  are  persons.  Each  has  a  name  and  unique  gifts. 

Nothing  will  attract  persons  to  the  church  so  much 
as  a  "household"  atmosphere  which  a  pastor  and  his 
people  can  create  in  a  local  parish  if  they  really  work 
at  it.  This  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  evaluating 
and  harnessing  human  talent,  a  skill  which  our  semi- 
naries should  help  young  pastors  to  acquire.  □ 


Broader,  Better  Seminary  Training 


By    JESSE    H.    ZIEGLER,    Executive    Director 

American  Association   of  Theological   Schools,   Daylon,   Ohio 


E 


(esse   H.   Zieg 


iDUCATING  an  authentic 
and  relevant  ministry  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow  is  the  most 
challenging  and  critical  issue  the 
church  faces.  If  it  fails  here,  its 
battle  for  the  mind  of  the  world 
is  lost;  if  it  succeeds,  the  struggle 
will  be  won. 

Having  been  engaged  in  the- 
ological education  for  25  years, 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  ac- 
complishments within  it.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
overwhelming  that  the  education  of  ministers  as  now 
widely  carried  on  is  inadequate  and  can  only  lead  to 
failure. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  in  this  enterprise,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  done? 

1.  Ministers  need  to  be  taught  to  hear  what  the 
world  is  saying.  The  world  is  constantly  speaking  with 
a  thousand  voices.  Those  voices  speak  of  success — in 
overcoming  disease,  in  invention  of  new  tools,  in  caus- 
ing the  desert  to  bloom,  in  developing  appropriate 
social  structures.  And  they  speak  of  joy — in  human 
love,  in  the  birth  of  a  child,  in  the  worship  of  Cod. 

But  those  voices  also  speak  of  deprivation — of 
shelter  suitable  for  human  beings,  of  food  that  nour- 
ishes and  sustains,  of  elemental  rights,  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  They  speak  of  fears — of  violence  at  the 
hands  of  others  in  the  community,  of  unfair  treat- 
ment from  those  assigned  to  protection,  of  the  spread 
of  war  until  it  becomes  global  and  nuclear.  They  speak 
of  aloneness — in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  the  center  of 
millions  of  people,  even  in  vaunted  togetherness. 

A  child  learns  to  listen  and  understand  only  by 
being  in  the  midst  of  voices  and  where  the  meaning 


of  words  is  made  clear.  Only  in  similar  fashion  will 
clergymen  learn  to  hear  and  understand  the  thousand 
voices  with  which  the  world  speaks.  They  can  no 
longer  sit  in  libraries  or  within  cloistered  walls  if  they 
are  to  learn  to  hear. 

Provision  will  need  to  be  made  for  a  part  of  a  min- 
ister's schooling  to  be  an  immersion  in  the  sounds  and 
voices  of  the  world — of  pleasure,  achievement,  work, 
poverty,  struggle,  politics,  and  war.  He  will  need  sen- 
sitive interpreters  of  what  the  voices  of  the  world  are 
saying.  These  interpreters  need  not  be  ministers,  but 
they  must  be  people  who  live  in  and  know  what  the 
world  is  saying.  This  part  of  theological  education 
can  take  place  only  outside  seminary  walls  where  the 
voices  can  be  heard. 

2.  Ministers  will  need  to  he  taught  what  the  Word 
of  the  Eternal  is  for  a  world  in  need.  One  major  fail- 
ing of  clergymen  is  that,  even  when  they  know  the 
problems  well,  they  seem  incapable  of  helping  people 
to  find  answers.  Sermons  often  consist  of  90  percent 
analysis  of  problems,  10  percent  in  very  unsatisfactory 
attempts  to  give  help. 

Some  people  came  out  of  the  Christian  Pavilion  at 
Expo  67  feeling  despair  as  a  result  of  the  exhibit's 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  disheartening  aspects  of  hu- 
man situation,  with  no  comparable  affirmation  of  hope 
and  joy  in  the  last  part  of  the  exhibit. 

The  best  energy  of  theological  teachers  now  must 
be  invested  in  finding  adequate  answers  to  these  basic 
questions  about  existence.  Scripture  becomes  valuable 
when  it  becomes  the  Word  of  the  Eternal  addressed 
to  a  particular  person  about  his  own  situation.  Church 
history  becomes  truly  salvation  history  when  its  in- 
sights help  a  man  or  a  woman  to  find  salvation  now. 
Theological  thought  fulfills  its  original  purpose  when 
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it  assists  a  person  in  seeing  a  contemporary  issue  from 
the  divine  perspective. 

All  this  means  that  theological  teachers  must  see 
their  task  in  a  different  way.  Rather  than  seeing  them- 
selves as  responsible  for  instruction  in  an  academic 
discipline,  they  must  see  themselves  as  responsible  for 
bringing  to  bear  the  wisdom  of  their  discipline  on  the 
understanding  of  the  issues  of  man's  existence.  Scrip- 
tures, theology,  and  history  must  be  learned  thor- 
oughly, of  course,  but  always  in  relationship  to  the 
issues  of  contemporary  life.  Thus  men  will  come  to 
know  the  Word  of  the  Eternal  which  is  relevant  for 
the  world  of  today. 

3.  Ministers  will  need  to  be  taught  to  speak  the 
Word  of  the  Eternal  to  a  world  that  needs  it.  There 
is  a  widespread  assumption  that  speaking  is  easy.  All 
one  needs  to  do,  the  myth  goes,  is  to  use  whatever 
words  one  possesses  to  tell  people  what  they  ought  to 
know.  This  inadequate  conception  leads  to  vacuous 
preaching  and  teaching  that  makes  no  connection  with 
the  needs  of  people. 

Contemporary  people  are  bombarded,  immersed, 
penetrated,  overwhelmed,  overstimulated  with  a  mil- 
lion sounds,  all  of  which  convey  something  that  is 
aimed  with  some  intent  to  change  them.  What  chance 
can  there  possibly  be  that  a  word  of  hope,  of  mean- 
ing, of  eternal  significance  can  be  heard  amidst  the 
cacophony  of  all  those  voices? 

Education  for  ministry  tomorrow  will  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of 
the  Eternal  for  men's  existence.  But  ministers  also 
must  become  experts  in  the  how  of  communication. 

Tomorrow  men  must  be  taught  to  use  symbolic  acts 
that  cany  on  the  meaning  of  sacraments;  must  find 
words  that  build  bridges  between  past  and  present; 
must  use  mass  means  of  speaking;  must  utilize  drama, 
music,  dialogue,  the  intimate  small  group,  the  attrac- 


tively printed  page,  the  billboard,  the  parade,  the 
spectacle — all  these  and  more  as  servants  of  ministry. 
Theological  education  will  build  appreciation  for  their 
use  and  skill  in  saying  a  Word  worth  saying. 

4.  Ministers  will  need  to  be  taught  to  unite  their 
efforts  with  all  others  who  are  doing  God's  work.  It 

can  only  be  seen  as  tragedy  when  ministers  stand  over 
against  doctors,  social  workers,  teachers,  juvenile- 
court  workers,  lawyers,  or  public  officials  and  see 
themselves  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  even  more  tragic  when  Methodists  or  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  think  of  themselves  as  in  some  way 
being  God's  specially  chosen,  and  that  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Disciples,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  some  lesser  breed. 

Is  this  overdrawing  the  case?  Yes,  for  in  the  past  20 
years  great  strides  have  been  made  toward  apprecia- 
tion and  co-operation.  Unfortunately,  the  progress  has 
been  more  noticeable  in  almost  all  other  places  than 
in  the  education  of  ministers. 

Tomorrow's  education  for  ministers  will  not  likely 
be  carried  on  in  denominational  seminaries  isolated 
from  schools  sponsored  by  other  denominations,  or 
from  schools  where  men  and  women  of  other  profes- 
sions are  being  educated.  God  has  called  some  to  be 
attorneys,  some  social  workers,  some  politicians,  some 
doctors,  some  clergymen — all  with  a  ministry  to  be 
shared.  He  has  placed  some  in  a  Methodist  heritage, 
some  in  Lutheran,  some  in  Brethren — all,  however, 
sharing  a  common  ministry  of  the  Eternal  Word. 

So  education  for  tomorrow  must  provide  far  greater 
opportunities  for  learning  these  ways  of  ministry  and 
recognizing  their  interrelatedness.  Education  for  min- 
istry must  press  out  beyond  its  past  forms  into  less 
familiar  shapes  in  the  trust  that  God  continues  to 
bring  new  and  appropriate  forms  into  being  for  each 
new  age.  □ 


An  Increase  in  Special  Ministries 


By    GEORGE    W.     WEBBER,     Director 

Metropolitan  Urh.in  Service  Training  Facility,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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.N  A  PLURALISTIC  society, 
where  the  secular  city  is  a  grow- 
ing reality,  the  church  must  re- 
assert its  Reformation  heritage 
and  once  again  with  boldness 
ask  the  fundamental  question: 
"What  forms  of  ministry  does 
God's  mission  demand  for  our 
day?" 

Faithfulness   in  fulfilling  this 
mission    inevitably    requires     a 
variety  of  fonns  of  ministry,  and  it  demands  that  we 
relinquish  our  preoccupation  with  familiar  patterns. 
The  key  words  in  understanding  God's  mission  to- 
day are  service  and  witness.  God  has  called  men  to 
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faith  so  that  they  will  accept  responsibility  for  order- 
ing his  world,  and  will  share  in  works  of  mercy  and 
in  the  struggle  for  justice  among  men. 

To  accept  Christ  as  Lord  is  to  continue  his  ministry. 
Service,  which  is  a  demonstration  of  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom,  is  complemented  by  an  equal  urgency 
to  witness  before  all  men  to  the  truth  about  God  and 
his  world. 

The  problem  for  the  church  today  arises  in  part 
from  its  absence  from  so  many  arenas  which  are  cru- 
cial to  the  life  of  the  world,  thus  disabling  Christians 
from  either  useful  service  or  effective  opportunities  to 
witness. 

The  first  priority  in  many  new  forms  of  ministry  is 
simply  to  gain  some  semblance  of  "presence."  This 
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means  to  gain  sufficient  involvement  in  a  situation  to 
make  possible  some  authentic  participation  and  under- 
standing as  a  prelude  to  service  or  witness. 

One  useful  concept  in  a  discussion  of  forms  of  min- 
istry is  "zonal  structures."  This  refers  to  the  need  for 
the  church  to  see  as  its  basic  unit  an  area  or  zone  that 
encompasses  the  main  aspects  of  human  life:  that  is, 
where  a  man  works,  lives,  plays,  engages  in  patterns. 

In  such  a  human  zone,  what  structures  of  church 
and  ministry  are  required  if  the  mission  of  service 
and  witness  is  to  be  a  reality?  Just  as  missions  once 
carried  the  Gospel  across  the  frontiers  of  geography, 
so  today  the  Gospel  must  be  carried  into  the  arenas 
of  industrial  life,  politics,  and  mass  media  from  which 
it  has  been  excluded  by  the  emergence  of  a  secular 
society. 

This  is  a  rather  terse  statement  of  the  necessity  for 
a  variety  of  patterns  of  ministry.  Sadly,  these  are 
woefully  lacking  in  American  church  life  as  we  con- 
tinue to  cling  with  desperate  insecurity  to  the  concept 
of  residential  congregations.  But  here  and  there  new 
forms  are  emerging  which  may  serve  as  parables  for 
what  must  become  the  normative  pluralism  of  church 
forms.  Let  us  look  at  some  basic  types. 

1.  The  residential  congregation,  gathered  for  mis- 
sion. The  importance  of  the  residential  congregation 
is  not  in  question  as  one  essential  pattern  for  the 
church.  Authentic  ministry,  however,  demands  that  it 
be  not  a  religious  service  station  or  a  refuge  from  the 
world,  but  a  base  of  mission  in  the  residential  arena. 

The  congregation  must  wrestle  continually  with  the 
question  of  its  specific  mission  in  its  community. 
Through  every  aspect  of  its  gathered  life,  in  word  and 
sacrament  and  study,  it  must  seek  to  relate  its  mem- 
bers to  the  work  of  God  in  that  community.  The  ap- 
parent chaos  in  suburban  teen-age  life  and  the  success 
of  a  book  like  The  Feminine  Mystique  both  point  to 
urgent  tasks  for  the  congregation. 

2.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Services.  The 
church  has  always  taken  seriously  the  ministry  of  wel- 
fare, seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  broken  by 
hunger  or  illness  or  other  tragedy.  Many  hospitals  and 
schools  in  this  country  were  begun  by  the  churches. 

Today,  as  governmental  units  assume  much  of  the 
social-welfare  burden,  there  is  particular  need  to  be 
clear  about  what  services  are  the  church's  business. 
Before  undertaking  or  continuing  such  ministries,  we 
need  positive  answers  to  such  questions  as:  Is  this 
program  meeting  a  human  need  that  society  has  failed 
to  recognize  or  deal  with?  Can  we  make  some  unique 
contribution  to  the  general  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem or  its  solution?  Will  our  welfare  efforts  mitigate 
the  basic  causes  of  social  problems  or  will  our  welfare 
efforts  simply  deal  with  symptoms? 

There  are  many  contemporary  illustrations  of  sig- 
nificant welfare  ministries,  ranging  from  programs  for 
narcotic  addicts  in  the  inner  city  to  recreation  pro- 
grams in  migrant  labor  camps. 

3.  In  the  Public  Sector.  When  Christian  faith  is 
understood  as  informing  all  of  life,  then  it  is  logical 


to  have  ministries  develop  that  seek  to  enable  men 
and  women  in  public  life,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
the  economic  sphere  where  they  work,  to  relate  their 
faith  to  the  decisions  they  are  called  to  make. 

The  Detroit  Industrial  Mission  and  similar  pro- 
grams are  efforts  to  help  people  in  industrial  life 
accept  the  perspective  and  challenge  of  faith. 

4.  In  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change.  Just  as  the 
church  has  ministered  without  institutional  self-inter- 
est in  social  welfare  to  meet  human  need,  so  now  it 
must  find  places  of  ministry  that  face  the  funda- 
mental challenge  of  social  change.  It  must  get  at  the 
essential  causes  of  human  disorder  and  the  deper- 
sonalization in  our  society. 

Such  undertaking  always  leads  to  conflict  both  in 
the  church  and  with  the  world.  Notable  contemporary 
ministries  have  emerged  in  support  of  the  unioniza- 
tion of  migrant  labor,  in  the  development  of  militant 
community  organizations  in  Negro  ghetto  areas,  and 
in  civil  rights  both  north  and  south. 

5.  Chaplaincies.  Another  form  of  needed  ministry 
is  that  of  chaplaincy  with  particular  groups  in  society. 
Today  these  range  from  the  Army  chaplain  to  the 
ministry  to  jazz  musicians  in  New  York  to  workers  in 
the  vast  entertainment  field  of  Las  Vegas.  Such  min- 
istries increasingly  emerge  in  areas  where  the  rhythms 
of  life  do  not  permit  involvement  in  traditional  pat- 
terns of  church  organization. 

These  five  basic  types  of  ministry  are  among  the 
new  forms  of  the  church's  life  in  our  day.  They  seek 
to  fulfill  God's  mission  of  service  and  witness  in  every 
area  of  human  life  and  community,  and  they  have 
several  important  common  elements: 

They  assume  that  commitment  to  Christ  brings  an 
inescapable  commitment  to  love  of  neighbor.  This 
love  must  find  relevant  expression  both  in  social  ser- 
vice and  in  fundamental  social  change  that  can  come 
only  through  relevant  political  and  economic  action. 

They  assume  that  Christian  faith,  while  not  pro- 
viding answers  to  man's  need,  does  provide  a  per- 
spective on  the  direction,  meaning,  and  purpose  of 
human  life  which  is  essential  in  today's  world. 

They  all  begin  with  a  commitment  to  mission,  not 
to  institutional  self-interest.  The  world's  need  sets  the 
agenda.  The  church,  in  whatever  form,  is  a  task  force 
committed  to  meeting  that  need,  either  directly  or 
through  setting  in  motion  necessary  social  change. 
Yet,  paradoxically,  the  Christian  affirms  that  in  the 
midst  of  social  disorder  or  conflict  we  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  God's  love.  Whether  in  our  immediate 
tasks  we  succeed  or  fail,  we  are  not  defeated,  for  He 
requires  of  us  no  achievement  of  Utopia,  but  only  to 
witness  to  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 

For  the  ordained  clergyman,  the  implications  of 
these  emerging  patterns  of  mission  are  fairly  drastic. 
They  suggest  that  he  must  see  himself  much  more  as 
a  theological  expert,  called  to  assist  the  laity  in  their 
decisions  and  involvement,  than  as  merely  the  leader 
of  an  institution.  As  laymen  seek  to  relate  faith  to  re- 
sponsibility and  obedience,  the  minister  must  enable 
and  equip  them  in  this  task.  D 
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A  donkey's  nonchalant  nibbling  of  grass  near  the  courtyard  of  ruined  St.  John  Basilica  amused  the  author. 

Built  by  Emperor  Justinian  during  the  sixth  century,  the  elegant  brick  and  marble  church  once  supported  six  domes, 

now  victims  of  time  and  weather.  Archaeological  crews,  scraping  away  dust,  uncovered  mosaic  floors. 

^pffesus:  IMiaious^ 


By  LOUISE  PURWIN  ZOBEL 


J_jPHESUS,  WHOSE  ornate  temple  to  a  pagan  god- 
dess was  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  now  welcomes  Christian  pilgrims  to  less  elab- 
orate shrines.  A  drowsy  peasant  village  fringing  Tur- 
key's Aegean  Coast,  Ephesus  slumbers  today  among 
30  centuries  of  pagan,  Christian,  and  Muslim  monu- 
ments. But  she  is  the  most  exciting  ghost  town  in  the 
world. 

Archaeologists  now  excavate  and  restore  civiliza- 
tions which  embraced  the  ambition  of  Androcles  and 
the  wealth  of  Croesus,  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  and 


the  devotion  of  Paul,  Christianity's  greatest  missionary. 

Remote  from  the  tourist  circuit,  Ephesus  has  acres 
of  crumbling  marble  boulevards  still  unspoiled  by 
alms-begging  guides  and  soft-drink  stands.  My  hus- 
band and  I  went  there  almost  by  accident,  only  half- 
prepared  for  our  adventure  into  antiquity. 

First  we  saw  the  deserted  25,000-seat  outdoor 
theater  contoured  into  Mount  Pion.  We  shared  frag- 
mented limestone  loges  with  ghosts  who  chuckled  at 
the  farce  of  Aristophanes. 

Then  we  climbed  to  the  highest  hillside  seat,  and 
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Dating  back  perhaps  SO  centuries,    Ephesus  stands 
in  ruins  near  the  Aegean  Coast  of  Asia  Minor. 


were  startled  to  hear  a  whisper.  Mr.  Guzen,  our  guide, 
standing  far  below  on  the  statue-studded  orchestra 
carpet  of  wild  barley,  was  testing  the  acoustics.  They 
are  still  perfect. 

Monumental  entrance  arches  look  as  they  did  when 
ticket  takers  of  antiquity  stood  sentinel  there.  Orig- 
inally Greek,  the  Great  Theater  was  remodeled  by  the 
Romans.  Now  Turkish  and  Austrian  archaeologists 
are  restoring  its  first-century  appearance — the  way  it 
looked  when  Ephesian  merchants  thundered  through 
the  aisles  to  shout  contradiction  at  a  tentmaker  from 
Tarsus. 

Paul's  Uproarious  Visit 

Our  Muslim  guide  seemed  almost  embarrassed 
when  we  spoke  of  Pauls  reception  by  the  Ephesians. 
"They  didn't  really  mean  it,"  he  hastened  to  assure 
us.  "It  was  just  a  matter  of  money." 

Of  course  it  was  a  matter  of  money!  Those  artisans 
who  jammed  the  Great  Theater  stamped  their  50,000 
sandaled  feet  as  they  shouted,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians!"  They  were  neither  repudiating  Paul's 
teaching  nor  expressing  passionate  preference  for  a 
pagan  goddess.  They  were  thinking  only  of  the  cus- 
tomers who  bought  their  silver  amulets. 

As  Demetrius,  their  master  silversmith,  pointed  out, 
"This  new  religion  will  ruin  our  business.  If  everybody 
adopts  it,  how  can  we  sell  our  statues?  We'd  better 
stick  with  Diana!" 

Other  agora  merchants  got  his  message.  They  con- 
sidered the  thousands  of  pagan  pilgrims  crowding  the 
temple    courtyard   on    Diana's    birthdays.    And    they 


knew  all  those  visitors  at  the  Ephesian  crossroads 
bought  silver  images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple. 
Other  artisans  had  to  agree  with  Demetrius — Diana 
was  great  for  the  Ephesians! 

Near  the  Great  Theater  is  an  important  Christian 
monument,  built  soon  after  Paul's  visit.  A  basilica 
used  as  a  Roman  trade  center,  it  was  later  converted 
into  a  church — the  first  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Maiy. 

"Its  real  name  is  Haghia  Maria,"  commented  Mr. 
Guzen.  "But  everybody  calls  it  the  'double  church,' 
because  it's  been  added  to  and  remodeled  so  many 
times.  Now  it's  nearly  impossible  to  make  out  which 
part  was  here  in  the  beginning." 

He  pointed  with  his  stick.  "Over  there,"  he  said, 
"is  the  baptistry.  And  there,"  he  pointed  again,  "are 
outbuildings  where  the  priests  lived.  But  that's  about 
all  we  can  be  sure  is  authentic." 

Even  if  those  crumbling  bricks  and  stones  of  the 
basilica  foundation  are  not  the  exact  ones  of  the  orig- 
inal Haghia  Maria,  this  is  the  exact  site  where  fifth- 
century  bishops  met  in  ecumenical  council  to  shape 
the  future  of  Christianity.  They  debated  the  nature 
of  Christ,  and  here  first  proclaimed  Mary's  divine 
maternity. 

Across  the  road  from  the  "double  church,"  the  col- 
onnaded booths  of  the  Roman  marketplace,  where 
Demetrius  sold  his  amulets,  rise  from  the  mud. 

A  little  farther  along,  at  the  much  older  Hellenistic 
agora,  shops  surround  a  central  water  clock.  Here 
water  dripped  away  the  hours  while  bread  was  baked 
and  wine  dispensed,  coverlets  stitched  and  sandals 
repaired,  for  the  city's  half  million  residents. 

Beneath  the  old  Hellenistic  agora  foundations, 
archaeologists  have  found  an  archaic  tomb — probably 
3,000  years  old.  For  Ephesus,  even  as  Alexander  the 
Great  marched  through  Asia  Minor,  was  already  an 
ancient  city  with  a  past. 

Unlike  volcano-smothered  Pompeii,  Ephesus  was 
never  obliterated  by  instant  catastrophe.  She  was, 
instead,  gently  eroded  by  time,  weather,  politics,  and 
the  meandering  caprice  of  a  nearby  river.  Today 
jagged  white  marbles  and  chipped  limestone  blocks 
glow  in  the  hot  Aegean  sun  like  a  giant  archaeological 
jigsaw  puzzle.  Red  numerals,  for  future  identification, 
are  painted  on  each  potsherd. 

Archaeologists  have  worked  here,  off  and  on,  for 
about  100  years.  But  as  yet  only  a  small  portion,  per- 
haps 25  percent,  of  the  city's  buried  treasure  has  been 
exposed. 

One  recent  find  is  a  pair  of  six-stoiy  apartment 
houses — which  I  was  told  are  the  first  multifamily 
dwellings  of  antiquity  to  be  excavated  anywhere. 
Shops  and  taverns  occupied  streetside  floors.  Modest 
apartments  of  workingmen  filled  lower  stories.  But 
topside  penthouses  must  have  been  the  ultimate  in 
first-century  luxury. 

Utility  was  not  forgotten.  Concealed  in  alleyways 
between  the  buildings  were  clay  pipes  carrying  water 
to  all  apartments.  Mr.  Guzen  pointed  out  the  efficient 
household  drainage  system  connected  to  street  sewers 
installed  2,000  years  ago. 

Apartment  occupants  were  handy  to  the  Odeon,  the 
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Out  of  the  rubble  of  the  past,  pieces  of  this  fountain  house  (above)  only  recently  were  put 

back  together.  Built  late  in  the  first  century  and  donated  to  Ephcsus  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  its  central  niche 

displayed  his  larger-than-life  portrait.  From  the  basilica  courtyard  (below),  you  can  see  the  Citadel 

at  the  summit.  Originally  a  Byzantine  stronghold,  it  is  near  the  site  where  Ephesus  was  founded. 

Everywhere,  it  seems,  marble  columns  and  pillars  rise  from  the  rocky  brown  earth. 


Restoration  of  fine  art  work 

in  these  ruins  of  two  first-century 

apartment  dwellings  means 

a  ceaseless  battle  with  weather. 

Sheet-metal  roofs  form  a  system  of 

protection  for  sculptures  and 

paintings  being  tenderly  excavated 

by  modern  archaeologists  with 

trowel,  brush— and  patience. 
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Quiet  and  deserted,  this  street  of  solid 
marble  stands  starkly  white  in  a  hot  Turkish  sun. 
Only  partly  excavated,  the  polished  thoroughfare  once 
teemed  with  processionals  honoring  Artemis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  led  one  of  them. 


intimate  music  hall  where  tunes  of  lyric  choruses  min- 
gled with  the  rustling  of  eucalyptus  leaves.  Giant  col- 
umns, their  tops  carved  in  the  shape  of  bulls'  heads, 
still  guard  the  Odeon  entrance. 

Ancient  Fun  and  Games 

We  learned  that  women  had  it  golden  in  ancient 
Ephesus.  They  were  pampered  by  loyal  servants  and 
indulged  by  doting  husbands.  No  arbitrary  banish- 
ment to  the  women's  quarters  for  them!  Instead,  a  rich 
family  life  emphasized  togetherness.  They  even  had  a 
Matronalia,  like  our  Mother's  Day,  celebrated  with 
special  feasting  and  gifts  of  garnet  rings  and  onyx 
vases. 

One  famous  feminine  visitor  found  Ephesus  a 
friendly  hostess.  Cleopatra  wintered  here  with  Antony 
in  33-32  B.C.,  while  they  prepared  their  fleets  for  the 
Battle  of  Actium. 

These  two  luxury-lovers  kept  the  whole  town  frolick- 
ing in  everlasting  carnival.  Antony  delighted  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  like  pounding  on  the  doors  of  strangers  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  as  Cleopatra  egged  him  on. 
Then  they  gamboled  down  the  marble  boulevards  dis- 
guised in  masks  and  costumes,  singing  loud  accom- 
paniment to  harps  and  psalteries.  Evenings  they  de- 
voted to  bacchanalian  banquets  where  guests  gorged 
on  peacocks,  sturgeon,  and  wild  asparagus,  served 
from  jewel-studded  golden  plates. 

Suddenly,  however,  Ephesians  discovered  the  party 
wasn't  free.  Antony  added  up  their  taxes  and  collected 
for  nine  years  in  advance! 

For  several  centuries  thereafter,  Ephesus  was  the 
Roman  capital  of  Asia  Minor.  Arches  of  the  aqueducts 
remain,  the  ruins  of  beautiful  civic  buildings  spread 
over  the  valley  and  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Pion  and 
Mount  Coressus. 

The  City's  Civic  Ruins 

One  wonderful  ruin  is  the  second-century  Celsus 
Library. 

Mr.  Guzen  swung  his  stick  in  a  definitive  arc.  "Just 
look  at  this,"  he  said.  A  narrow  corridor  running  be- 
hind the  marble  bookshelves  separated  them  from 
outside  walls.  "They  built  it  that  way  to  protect  the 
books,"  he  went  on.  "They  were  afraid  dust  or  damp- 
ness would  seep  through  outer  walls  and  damage  their 
parchment  and  papyrus  rolls." 

Fronting  the  library  is  a  street  of  solid  marble, 
starkly  white,  now  silent  and  deserted.  Once  those 
marble  paving  stones,  which  echoed  the  footfall  of  our 


The  delicate  perfection  of  this  finely  carved 
capital  awaits  its  turn  in  the  restoration  of  Ephesus. 
It  is  typical  of  the  exquisite  architectural  art 
found  among  the  ancient  city's  ruins. 
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Ticket  takers  of  antiquity  stood  at  this  Roman  entrance  arch  to  the  Great  Theater  of  Ephesus,  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  25,000  citizens  crowded  into  it  to  refute  Paul  with  their  chant,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!' 
Originally  Greek,  the  theater  was  remodeled  by  Romans,  and  inscriptions  found  there  led  in  a  roundabout  way 
to  discovery  of  the  Temple  to  Artemis,  considered  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 


This  simple  stone  cottage  at 

Mount  Aladag,  near  Ephesus, 

is  said  to  be  where  Mary,  mother 

of  Jesus,  spent  her  last  days. 

The  apostle  John  brought  her  here, 

according  to  the  tradition. 

Healing  powers  attributed  to  a 

spring  outside  attract  up  to 

150,000  pilgrims  a  year. 
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sturdy  walking  shoes,  encircled  the  city  and  formed 
a  sacred  way  for  ceremonial  processions  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Ephesian  goddess. 

This  goddess,  variously  called  Cybele,  Artemis,  and 
Diana,  was  worshiped  at  Ephesus  for  15  centuries 
before  Paul.  She  occupied  a  dual  role:  virgin  and 
guardian  of  chastity,  as  well  as  mother  goddess  and 
protector  of  fertility. 

The  virgin-mother  goddess  image  was  enshrined  in 
an  oak  tree's  hollow  trunk  even  before  Amazon  war- 
riors landed  at  Ephesus  3,500  years  ago.  Successively 
more  elaborate  shrines  replaced  the  oak  tree.  Eventu- 
ally, the  ladies  of  Ephesus  had  to  pledge  their  jewels 
to  finance  the  great  temple,  which  became  an  ancient 
world's  wonder. 

For  500  years  of  antiquity,  pilgrims  from  three  con- 
tinents came  to  worship  there,  and  Artemis-Diana 
was  principal  deity  of  Roman  centurions  who  marched 
in  ritual  homage  along  the  marble  boulevard. 

But  Ephesians  had  other  religious  affiliations,  as 
well.  In  the  second  century,  citizens  built  a  preten- 
tious shrine  to  the  Egyptian  Serapis.  Its  enormous 
columns,  50  feet  high,  now  lie  prone  by  the  roadside, 
awaiting  their  turn  at  restoration. 

Roman  religion  included  elements  of  emperor  wor- 
ship, too.  Shrines  to  various  Roman  emperors  stud  the 
ruins  at  Ephesus.  One,  a  charming,  delicately  carved 
temple  honoring  Hadrian,  is  built  right  into  the  facade 
of  the  Scholastika  Baths. 

Bathhouses  and  gymnasia  always  abounded  at 
Ephesus.  Satisfying  the  Ephesian  inclination  toward 
cleanliness  and  sport,  these  mammoth  buildings  were 
also  the  center  of  social  life.  The  elite  could  hop 
around  the  steam  room's  scalding  floors  on  wooden 
clogs,  then  plunge  into  icy  pools  where  water  gushed 
from  bearded  mouths  of  bronze  river  gods. 

Some  bathhouses  bore  "women  only"  signs.  Others 
had  special  functions.  At  the  Harbor  Baths,  near  the 
old  waterfront,  Mr.  Guzen  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "Policemen  reserved  this  one  for  dunking  the 
sailors — the  ones  who  imbibed  too  freely  at  the  grog- 
shops uptown.  It  sobered  them  up  before  they  re- 
boarded  their  galleys." 

Galleys  from  all  over  the  Mediterranean  world 
called  regularly  at  Ephesus.  Their  sailors  sauntered 
up  Arcadian  Avenue  from  harbor  to  town.  Now  the 
Turkish  government  has  repaved  the  avenue,  restored 
its  shops  and  sidewalk  cafes,  replaced  its  terra-cotta 
lanterns. 

A  Harbor  That  Vanished 

Mr.  Guzen  nodded  toward  the  five-mile  bog  of 
purple-pink  loosestrife  at  the  end  of  the  street.  "That's 
where  the  quays  and  customhouses  were,"  he  said. 

We  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "But  where  is 
the  harbor?"  we  asked. 

"There  is  no  more  harbor.  The  river  kept  changing 
its  course  and  digging  new  gorges  across  the  meadows. 
It  deposited  all  this  mud  at  Ephesus,  and  made  the 
harbor  unusable.  That's  what  really  caused  the  town's 
decline." 

The  whimsical  river,  we  discovered,  is  the  Little 
Maeander,  which  gave  its  verb  to  our  dictionary.  Its 


cargo  of  silt  completely  ruined  one  of  the  best  natural 
harbors  in  the  world.  Hundreds  of  years  of  desperate 
dredging  of  new  channels  failed  to  preserve  the  Medi- 
terranean lifeline.  And  now  the  muddy  swamp  at  the 
end  of  Arcadian  Avenue  is  grazing  ground  for  oc- 
casional camels  and  a  mecca  for  malaria-bearing  mos- 
quitoes. 

Ephesus  provided  the  stage  setting  for  so  many 
milestones  of  Western  civilization  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  separate  one  era  from  another.  Often  new 
layers  were  built  on  foundations  of  the  old,  or  even 
buried  beneath  them. 

Recently  archaeologists  dug,  a  careful  trowelful  at 
a  time,  beneath  the  Prytaneion,  where  eternal  fire 
flamed  on  the  municipal  hearth.  And  they  uncovered 
two  finely  chiseled,  life-size  statues  of  the  Ephesian 
goddess.  These,  according  to  our  Muslim  guide,  were 
buried  by  early  Christians.  After  Paul's  visit,  when 
Ephesians  finally  accepted  Christianity  and  renounced 
their  pagan  goddess,  they  dug  deep  pits  and  buried 
all  her  statues  with  ceremonious  dignity. 

But  no  statues  of  Artemis-Diana  delineate  the  site 
of  her  temple.  The  opulent  Artemision,  large  enough 
to  hold  four  Parthenons,  gleaming  with  polished 
marble  and  glittering  with  gilt,  was  destroyed  by  in- 
vading Goths  in  the  third  century. 

Christian  Shrines  and  Legends 

Today  Christian  and  Muslim  pilgrims  visit  a  simpler 
shrine  in  this  area.  The  buff  stone  cottage  recognized 
by  many  as  the  Virgin  Mary's  last  home  commands 
the  top  of  a  timbered  slope  not  far  from  the  Greco- 
Roman  ruins.  It  is  call  House  of  Our  Lady. 

We  asked  about  the  irregular  red  line  zigzagging 
around  the  cottage  walls.  "It  marks  off  original  foun- 
dations of  the  building,"  Mr.  Guzen  explained.  "That's 
the  part  archaeologists  have  verified  as  first  century. 
Above  the  red  line  is  newer  construction.  So  we  know 
the  original  cottage  existed  at  the  time  Mary  lived. 
We  believe  she  came  here  with  John  after  the  Cru- 
cifixion and  lived  her  last  days  in  this  house." 

Many  believe  Mary  was  buried  at  Ephesus  and 
think  her  grave  soon  will  be  discovered.  Another 
tomb,  believed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, was  found  nearby,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cave 
of  Seven  Sleepers. 

The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  sounds  like  an 
older,  bigger,  better  Rip  Van  Winkle.  According  to 
the  legend,  seven  young  Christians  fleeing  persecu- 
tion fell  asleep  in  a  grotto  on  the  side  of  an  Ephesian 
hill.  When  they  awoke,  their  beards  had  grown  long 
enough  to  cover  them.  Their  clothes  had  rotted  away, 
the  coins  from  their  pockets  had  rusted,  and,  when 
they  tried  to  go  home,  they  found  their  houses  peo- 
pled by  strangers.  They  had  slept  200  years! 

There  are  other  Christian  shrines  at  Ephesus.  Al- 
though less  flamboyant  than  some  pagan  monuments. 
St.  John's  Basilica,  built  by  Byzantine  Emperor  Justin- 
ian, shows  symphonic  proportions  of  white  marble 
and  red  brick. 

Mr.  Guzen  pointed  to  the  pale  pink  steps  now  being 
pieced  together.  "Very  rare,  that  pink  marble,"  he 
said.  "It  comes  from  the  Island  of  Patmos.  Justinian 
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wanted  to  use  it  especially  because  John  was  exiled 
on  Patmos  for  a  while." 

The  basilica's  soaring  domes  and  intricate  floor 
mosaics  are  currently  being  restored  by  the  American 
Society  of  Ephesus.  Some  Christian  services  are  held 
in  the  church,  although  restoration  work  is  not  com- 
plete. 

Sixth  largest  church  in  Christendom,  the  basilica 
replaced  a  smaller  chapel  here  on  Ayasuluk  Hill  where 
John,  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  is  said  to  be  buried. 

Most  of  Byzantine  Ephesus  nestled  on  this  hill,  as 
the  town  moved  farther  and  farther  from  the  fast- 
silting  harbor.  Main  entrance  to  the  fortified  city,  the 
Gate  of  Pursuit,  still  stands.  Its  carvings  illustrate  a 
Homeric  fable:  Achilles  pursuing  Hector.  And  beneath 
its  arch  we  could  distinguish  faded  frescoes  depicting 
early  Christian  saints. 

Ghosts  linger  among  crumbling  crenellations  of  the 
gray  stone  Citadel.  Originally  Byzantine,  it  fell  to  the 
Arabs  in  the  eighth  century.  Several  hundred  years 
later  mail-clad  crusaders  stormed  up  the  hill  to  hold 
the  Citadel  for  a  brief  time.  But  when  Tamerlane 
rode  out  of  Asia,  565  years  ago,  Ephesus  was  once 
again  a  Muslim  town. 

"Ephesus  really  originated  on  this  hillside,''  Mr. 
Guzen  told  us.  "Long  before  Tamerlane  or  Antony; 
long  before  Alexander.  This  is  where  Androcles  first 
came." 

Androcles,  son  of  Athens'  last  king,  like  many 
younger  sons  in  later  days,  crossed  the  sea  to  find  his 
fortune.  At  Ephesus  he  saw  wild  grapes  scrambling 
up  the  foothills  and  rich  black  loam  sloping  toward 
the  still -unsilted  harbor.  So  he  made  peace  with  the 
Amazons  and  settled  his  boatload  of  colonizers.  An- 
drocles' Ephesus  was  known  to  Homer,  who  was  born 
nearby.  But  little  from  that  period  has  been  found. 


Today,  a  Slumbering  Village 

Ephesus,  inhabited  by  people  of  various  religious 
and  ethnic  backgrounds,  known  by  several  different 
names,  has  slumbered  as  a  rural  village  throughout 
modern  times.  During  World  War  I,  the  site  was 
called  Selcuk.  Soon  after  the  war,  Turkey's  President 
Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk  brought  to  Ephesus-Selcuk, 
as  to  all  his  country,  a  taste  of  the  20th  century. 

Today  in  every  farmer's  tin-roofed  hovel,  huddling 
against  the  older  ruins,  there  is  a  statue  or  a  photo- 
graph of  Ataturk.  The  local  women,  unveiled  now  for 
40  years,  wear  Western  dress.  But  when  they  work 
beside  their  men  in  waving  fields  of  bright  tobacco, 
their  camels  and  bullocks  silhouetted  against  the  gray- 
green  olive  trees,  they  could  be  vignetting  a  biblical 
pageant. 

Not  really  so  far  from  modern  civilization,  Ephesus 
is  more  accessible  now  than  when  Mark  Twain  visited 
in  1867.  He  painted  a  sidesplitting  picture  of  60  "In- 
nocents Abroad"  waving  bright  green  umbrellas  as 
they  struggled  to  adjust  their  top-heavy  bodies  to  the 
pace  of  undersized  jackasses. 

But  even  Mark  Twain  could  not  be  humorous  about 
Ephesian  ruins.  He  was,  instead,  so  overwhelmed  by 
their  majestic  significance  that  his  chapter  on  Ephesus 
rivals  the  pages  of  an  overenthusiastic  travel  agent's 
brochure. 

A  hundred  years  later  we  can  only  agree  with  his 
appreciation  of  the  site's  sheer  beauty,  share  his 
amazement  at  all  the  household  words  belonging  to 
its  legend,  and  echo  his  summary  sentiment,  "She's 
a  wonderful  city,  this  Ephesus!" 

Today,  when  scientific  archaeological  activity  re- 
creates the  life  that  overflowed  these  marble  boule- 
vards, Ephesus  is  indeed  an  adventure  into  antiquity 
— the  most  exciting  ghost  town  in  the  world.  □ 
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"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion" 

—JOHN   WESLEY 

Our  membership-training  class 
for  junior  highs  had  been  studying 
the  life  of  John  Wesley.  We  talked 
about  his  home  training  and  how 
Susanna  Wesley  set  aside  an  hour 
a  week  to  spend  with  each  of  her 
children.  (She  had  19  but  only  11 
lived.) 

One  day  as  I  was  quizzing  the 
group  I  asked,  "What  kind  of 
mother  did  John  Wesley  have?" 

Without  hesitation  one  of  the 
girls  replied,  "Nervous!" 

— Mrs.    Ethel    Wiim>,    ICsrnnnbn,    Mich. 


It  was  Palm  Sunday  and  the 
church-school  teacher  stood  before 
her  class  of  young  boys  and  girls, 
Bible  in  hand,  and  asked: 

"Where  in  the  Bible  do  we  turn 
to  find  the  story  of  the  first  Palm 
Sunday?" 

Thoughtful   Anita  furrowed   her 
brows    and    then    replied    brightly, 
"In  the  Book  of  Palms,  I  think." 
— Mrs.  C.  Clayton  Comstock,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


My  nephew  Stevie  had  known 
for  some  time  that  his  grandfather 
was  a  Methodist  preacher,  but  one 
day  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  why 
Granddaddy  wasn't  the  minister  he 
saw  at  church  each  Sunday  and 
why,  in  fact,  he  often  wasn't  even 
at  home  on  Sunday  at  all. 

"I'm  an  evangelist,"  came  the 
explanation.  "I  preach  to  people 
in  their  own  churches  all  over  the 
world — wherever  they  invite  me." 

Still  not  satisfied  that  his  grand- 


hither  chose  to  be  away  so  often, 
Stevie  promised  intently: 

"Granddaddy,  you  know  what? 
When  I  get  bigger,  I'm  going  to 
buy    you    a   church   of   your   very 


own ! 

— Melvin    G. 


Williams,    Springfield,    Mass. 


The  church-school  teacher  was 
questioning  her  students  about 
Noah.  "I  wonder  if  they  did  a  lot 
of  fishing,"  one  boy  said. 

"Heck  no!"  another  answered. 
"They  couldn't  do  much  fishing 
with  only  two  worms!" 

— Mrs.    Conrad    Hart,    Chandler,    Okla. 


Remember  that  church-related 
chuckle  you  heard  the  other  day? 
And  the  one  you  just  read?  How 
about  sending  them  to  Together? 
//  we  use  any  one,  you'll  receive  $5 
for  it.  But  we  can't  return  any,  so  no 
stamps,  please. — Eds. 
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Once  we  fought  back  witli  fists  or  angry  words.  "I'll 

show  you!"  we  would  say.  But  we  never  showed  anybody  anything.  We 

never  changed  the  other  person's  attitude. 


We've 
Learned  to 
Love 
Our 
Enemies 

By  CLEO  GEHRKE  DUBOIS 


IM  SMITH  won't  let  me 
my  bike  on  his  sidewalk," 
ynnng 


ride 

oni- 


on 
son  Greg  sobbed. 

Aliee.  horrie  from  school,  wailed, 
"Sharon  Allen — that  new  girl — she 
thinks  she's  so  popular — she  invited 
all  the  other  girls  in  our  room  to  her 
birthday  party,  but  she  didn't  invite 
me! 

On  the  day  my  husband  received 
a  $200  raise  he  told  me,  "I  think 
some  of  the  older  fellows  at  work 
are  jealous  of  my  promotion.  Paul 
didn't  seem  as  friendly  as  usual." 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without 
some  member  of  our  family  facing 
a  little  injustice,  or  a  big  one.  But 
we  have  learned  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  enemies  we  face,  or 
how  many.  How  we  react  to  them 
makes  the  difference. 


Now  we  look  upon  these  inci- 
dents as  character-building  chal- 
lenges. Aliee,  now  IS,  and  Greg,  16, 
approach  such  problems  as  oppor- 
tunities for  demonstrating  growth 
and  maturity. 

Once  we  fought  back  with  fists 
or  angry  words.  "I'll  show  you!"  we 
would  say.  But  we  never  showed 
anybody  anything.  We  never 
changed  the  other  person's  attitude. 

Often,  when  our  children  were 
younger,  I  woke  up  in  the  morning 
with  a  hurt  in  my  heart  over  some 
verbal  squabble.  Because  we  were 
sensitive  and  religious,  we  felt  that 
this  was  not  right,  that  God  meant 
for  us  to  live  together  harmoniously. 

First,  we  graduated  from  the 
"fight  back"  reaction  to  the  grin- 
and-bear-it  stage.  Although  a  mite 
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better,  this  was  not  satisfactory. 
Resentment  and  irritation  remained 
inside,  if  not  on  the  outside. 

Next,  we  tried  to  avoid  trouble. 
If  a  neighbor  complained  about  our 
children  running  across  her  lawn, 
I  kept  them  off  and  avoided  talking 
to  her.  But  such  situations  still 
drained  us  of  energy  and  left  us 
unhappy. 

Later,  we  subscribed  to  a  college 
psychology  department's  series  of 
family  character  lessons,  and  bene- 
fited from  the  pooled  help  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  families. 

One  hard  lesson,  which  we  still 
are  trying  to  put  into  practice,  con- 
tains the  best  recipe  I  know  of  for 
learning  to  love  all  kinds  of  people. 
It  has  taught  us  to  handle  conflict 
creatively.  Perhaps  you,  too,  will 
find  the  answer  in  the  following 
seven  steps  in  a  true  act  of  forgive- 
ness: 

1.  Describe  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. We  "describe"  the  situation 
anyway — go  over  it  many  times  in 
our  minds.  Children  do  not  describe 
such  situations  as  they  really  hap- 
pened. Alice  would  complain, 
"Janet  pushed  me  down  the  steps." 
"What  happened  before  that?"  I 
would  prod.  Eventually,  Alice 
might  admit,  "I  called  her  a  name." 
I,  too,  have  been  guilty  of  seeing 
something  in  a  situation  that  was 
not  there. 

2.  Describe  your  feelings  of  in- 
justice. We  found  that  we  could 
look  at  things  more  objectively 
when  we  were  not  personally  in- 
volved. If  what  I  thought  was  un- 
just did  not  appear  so  in  my 
family's  eyes,  they  set  me  straight. 
If  they  felt  I  had  grounds  for 
complaint,  they  helped  me  solve 
my  problem. 

Children  feel  important  when 
they  see  their  parents'  problems. 
It  helps  them  meet  injustice  at 
their  own  level,  and  it  gives  them 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  future. 
When  my  husband  told  how 
another  man  made  slighting  re- 
marks about  his  work,  Greg  (then 
eight)  suggested,  "Why  don't  you 
invite  Mr.  Smith  to  dinner?"  We 
did,  and  the  situation  improved 
from  that  evening  on. 

3.  Try  to  look  through  another 
persons  eyes.  This  is  a  magnani- 
mous step.  Why  does  so-and-so  act 
as  he  does?  When  our  family  puts 


on  someone  else's  shoes,  hurt  and 
anger  often  turn  into  understanding 
and  patience.  When  Greg  believed 
that  an  unpopular  boy  got  what 
rightfully  should  have  been  his,  we 
dramatized  how  it  might  be  to 
come  from  a  broken  home,  or  to  be 
an  only  child. 

4.  Weigh  all  the  facts  and  con- 
sider ichat  the  other  person  would 
think  good.  Returning  anger  for 
anger  never  changes  the  other  per- 
son. Returning  love  for  anger  usual- 
ly brings  out  the  best  in  another 
person. 

When  our  children  came  home 
crying  after  a  clash,  we  helped 
them  do  something  good  for  their 
"enemy"  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  our  children  quarreled  with 
adults,  we  found  that  older  persons 
usually  appreciated  apologies. 

"Why  don't  you  apologize  to  Mrs. 
Jones  for  sticking  your  tongue  out 
at  her?"  I  asked  Greg.  "Why  should 
I?  I  didn't  do  anything  wrong.  She 
said  I  threw  the  ball  in  her  yard, 
and  I  wasn't  the  one  who  did  it." 
I  explained,  "You're  not  apologizing 
for  anything  she  did  that  was 
wrong — only  for  what  you  did  that 
was  wrong."  Our  children  found 
that  an  apology  brought  out  some- 
thing good  in  the  other  person. 

5.  Plan  an  action  to  make  the 
situation  better.  Thinking  of  possi- 
ble steps  brings  forth  at  least  one 
pretty  good  one. 

6.  Carry  out  the  action.  At  first 
we  were  too  proud  or  timid  to  do 
this.  But  an  outward  step,  we  found, 
dissolves  an  inner  hurt.  Encouraged 
by  us,  Greg  might  phone  a  brand 
new  enemy:  "My  mother  is  taking 
us  over  to  where  they're  building 


the  new  church  to  watch  the  bull- 
dozers. Ask  your  mother  if  you  can 
go  along." 

7.  Evaluate  each  experience  in 
learning  to  love  your  enemies.  We 
would  ask  ourselves,  "How  can  I 
do  better  the  next  time?"  We 
learned  from  failures  as  well  as 
success. 

The  few  failures  were  due  to  our 
stubbornness  or  reluctance  to  fol- 
low the  steps  or  skipping  one  which 
seemed  too  elementary.  The  steps 
have  to  be  practiced  until  they  be- 
come automatic. 

We  still  react  as  we  once  did  in 
some  personality  conflicts — thus,  for 
example,  we  give  in  when  an  issue 
is  not  important  enough  to  merit  a 
second  thought,  particularly  in 
trivial  quarrels. 

What  has  learning  to  love  our 
enemies  done  for  our  family?  We 
do  not  have  the  minor  frustrations 
we  used  to  have.  We  are  able  to 
give  our  time  and  energy  to  bigger 
problems. 

Our  daughter  has  frequent  calls 
from  other  girls  for  help  with  social 
situations  and  teachers.  Our  son  has 
so  few  enemies  that  we  have  to 
encourage  him  to  use  his  oppor- 
tunity for  helping  others! 

People  ask  us,  "I  know  you  can 
forgive  others,  but  can  you  really 
learn  to  love  them?"  Our  answer  is 
"yes."  Our  children  learned  this  20 
years  younger  than  their  parents. 
They  already  are  working  on  proj- 
ects that  teach  them  to  love  at  a 
national  and  international  level. 
This  is  because  they  started  with 
little  steps — the  seven  little  step:; 
of  forgiveness.  □ 


4.    4.    4. 

AUTUMN   WIND 

By  Geraldine  Everett  Gohn 

The  wind,   this   morning,   pulled   the   leaves 

From  every  tree  in   town. 
He  twirled  and  whirled   them   merrily 

And  sent  them  spinning  down. 

I  did  not  see  him  do  it, 

But  I  watched  them  fill  the  street; 
And   I    heard   them  crack  and   crackle 

When  he  scuffed  them  with  his  feet. 
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Run  Down  to  Your 

Neighborhood...  Church 


M 


LADISON  AVENUE  advertising 
techniques  for  the  church?  Method- 
ists in  Portland,  Oreg.,  have  proved 
that  it  pays — not  always  in  immedi- 
ately tangible  results  but  certainly  in 
attracting  attention  to  the  church's 
role  in  daily  life. 

The  Portland  advertising  experi- 
ment began  as  a  proposal  in  an  Ore- 
gon Conference  evangelism  study 
group.  The  conference  approved  a 
pilot  program  and  the  two  districts  of 
metropolitan  Portland,  embracing 
about  80  churches,  agreed  to  under- 
write it.  District  Superintendents  C. 
Gene  Albertson  and  H.  James  Jenkins 
named  Watford  Reed,  church  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Journal,  to  head  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  possibilities. 

After  several  productive  brain- 
storming sessions,  Mr.  Reed  and  his 
committee  of  seven  laymen  and  min- 
isters turned  over  the  rough  copy  for 
a  series  of  newspaper  ads  to  a  Meth- 
odist layman  and  professional  adver- 


tising man,  George  Griffis.  Donating 
his  time  and  talent,  Mr.  Griffis  selected 
the  best  ads.  These  he  polished  and 
put  into  shape  for  publication. 

The  finished  product,  six  4  by  5- 
inch  ads,  ran  12  weeks  in  the  two 
Portland  papers,  reaching  400,000 
people  daily.  The  cost:  about  $1,200. 

In  the  best  Madison  Avenue  tra- 
dition, a  catchy,  attention-getting 
phrase  headed  each  ad.  For  example, 
the  first,  dealing  with  commonplace 
mistaken  concepts  of  God,  began  "I 
didn't  see  God" — the  words  of  the 
first  Soviet  cosmonaut  to  orbit  the 
earth.  Three  others  asked  these  perti- 
nent questions:  "Bored?";  "After 
death,  then  what?";  and  "You  mean 
a  church  urges  planned  parenthood?" 
One  declares  boldly,  "Controversial? 
You  bet!"  and  explains  tersely  why 
Methodism  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  Christian  social  action. 

The  text  for  the  ads  was  written  in 
an  offhand,  soft-sell  fashion  focusing 


One  of  the  six  ads  tunes  in  contemporaries  by  using  a  space  theme. 


"I  Didn't  See  God" 

Remember  the  Russian  cosmonaut  who  reported  that  he 

couldn't  see  God  as  he  hurtled  around  the  world?  And  remember  the 

American  astronaut  who  said,  "MY  God  isn't  that  small"? 

How  many  Americans  have  out-of-date  ideas  of  God  .  .  . 

concepts  that  were  OK  for  fourth-graders  50  years  ago  .  .  . 

concepts  as  out  of  date  as  the  Stanley  Steamer. 

No,  God  isn't  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  cloud.  He  is  the  God 

who  made  atoms  and  neutrons  as  well  as  sheep  and  wild  flowers, 

galaxies  and  constellations  as  well  as  snowflakes. 

How  about  you?  Did  you  get  lost  back  there  some  place? 

Wouldn't  it  be  worth  a  little  time  to  bring  yourself  up  to  date? 

Why  not  stop  in  at  your  nearest  church  .  .  .  perhaps  at  a 

Methodist  church  .  .  .  and  talk  about  it.  Incidentally,  that  American 

is  a  Methodist. 

For  more  information  consult  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone 
directory  or  write 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

Oregon   Headquarters — 226-7931 

510  New  Fliedner  Bldg. — Portland,  Oregon  97205 


on  daily  problems  and  The  Methodist 
Church's  approach  to  solving  them. 

For  example,  "Bored?"  asks:  "Is 
life  a  treadmill?  Around  and  around 
...  a  day  nearer  the  grave  with  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it?  .  .  .  Here's  an 
invitation  to  get  off  that  go-no-place 
merry-go-round  and  at  the  same  time 
enlist  in  the  greatest  undertaking  in 
the  history  of  mankind  ...  to  find  a 
new  zest  for  living!  Where  do  you 
enlist?  We  suggest  you  try  the  near- 
est church  ...  a  neighborhood  Meth- 
odist church  if  you  like,  where  we've 
helped  lots  of  fonnerly  bored  people." 

Public  response  to  the  advertising 
campaign  was  most  encouraging  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Reed:  "It  has  definitely 
reinforced  our  belief  that  this  is  a 
good  way  to  extend  the  church's  in- 
fluence." He  cites  these  examples: 

A  druggist,  reputedly  hostile  to  the 
church,  told  a  friend  that  the  ads 
"spoke  to  him." 

An  official  of  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist  Church  wrote:  "Congratula- 
tions on  a  well-prepared,  interest-tak- 
ing, thought-provoking  ad.  Wish  we 
had  thought  of  it!" 

A  Methodist  lay  leader  from  Seattle 
requested  copies  of  the  ads  and  com- 
mented: "If  they  all  have  as  much 
punch  as  the  first  one,  they  should  be 
reproduced  in  other  papers." 

A  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Congregational 
minister  wrote:  "I  must  heartily  com- 
mend you  for  the  wisdom  and  social 
compassion  your  ad  shows." 

A  Methodist  layman  commented: 
"What  good  does  it  do  to  pay  for 
Sunday-morning  radio  broadcasts 
when  almost  everyone  is  in  bed  at 
that  time?  The  ads  reach  people  wher- 
ever they  are  at  times  when  they 
read  and  remember  ..." 

But  the  response  that  the  commit- 
tee values  most  came  from  a  desperate 
man.  After  the  "After  death,  what?" 
ad  appeared,  one  minister  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  man  contemplat- 
ing suicide.  The  man  was  inspired  by 
the  ad  to  seek  help.  The  minister 
spent  hours  with  him,  helping  him 
shake  off  his  depression  and  face  his 
problems  squarely. 

If  the  advertising  campaign  had 
produced  no  other  result,  its  origina- 
tors feel,  that  incident  alone  more 
than  compensated  for  all  the  time, 
talent,  money,  and  "brain  sweat"  that 
went  into  it.      — Anne  D.  McGuire 
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OPEN  PULPIT  /   Drawn  from  sermons  by  Methodist  ministers 


IS 
THERE 

HOPE 
FOR  OUR 

CITIES? 


By  GORDON  A.   CHRISTENSEN 

Minister  to  the   Inner  City 

Tampa  Heights  Methodist  Church,  Tampa,  Fla. 


A  sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 

the  Day  of  Prayer  for  the  nation's  riot-torn  cities 

called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


And  when  he  drew  near  and  saw  the  city  he 
wept  over  it,  saying,  "Would  that  even  today  you 
knew  the  things  that  make  for  peace!  But  now  they 
are  hid  from  your  eyes."  — Luke  19:41-42 


w. 


HAT  IS  THE  answer  to  our  national  problem 
of  "Summer,  1967?" 

Whether  in  times  of  war  or  peace,  plenty  or  famine, 
joy  or  sorrow,  violence  or  stability,  God  always  has 
something  to  say  to  us.  The  preacher's  task  is  to  say 
what  he  believes,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  that  God 
wants  said. 

One  of  the  saddest  moments  in  Jesus'  life  was  when 
he  arrived  in  Jerusalem.  There  was  no  peace.  Cheat- 
ing corrupted  the  marketplace — and  even  the  Temple. 
There  was  no  social  justice.  Underground  Jewish  mili- 
tants were  plotting  rebellion  against  Rome.  Jesus  saw 
that  tiny  Israel  had  no  chance  against  the  mighty 
Roman  Empire.  To  resort  to  violence  would  mean 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  which  is  exactly 
what  would  happen  in  a.d.  70.  Jesus  looked  upon  the 
city  and  said,  "I  wish  you  knew  the  things  that  make 
for  peace,  but  now  they  are  hid  from  your  eyes." 


What  new  meaning  these  words  have  for  us  today, 
after  Detroit  and  Newark  and  New  Haven  and 
Tampa!  "Would  that  even  today  you  knew  the  things 
that  make  for  peace.  Rut  now  they  are  hid  from  your 
eyes." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  asked  the  nation 
to  observe  a  Day  of  Prayer.  I  think  he  was  serious 
about  it.  Our  response  ought  to  be  above  politics  and 
partisan  points  of  view,  so  we  ask  seriously,  "For  what 
shall  we  pray?" 

We  want  to  pray  that  the  rebellious  element  in 
American  cities  will  turn  away  from  violence.  Rut 
shall  we  also  pray  that  the  young  Negro  return  to  his 
so-called  place  in  yesterday's  society?  Some  want  to 
pray  that  Stokely  Carmichael  stay  in  Cuba,  and  that 
H.  Rap  Rrown  be  brought  to  court,  but  are  we  will- 
ing also  to  pray  that  the  white  backlash  come  to 
and  end?  Are  we  willing  to  pray  that  the  nation 
mount  a  moral  crusade  to  implement  civil-rights  legis- 
lation that  already  has  been  passed? 

If  we  pray  that  the  riots  stop,  we  must  also  pray 
that  the  causes  of  the  riots  be  rooted  out. 

Some  Possible  Causes 

We  are  not  sure  what  is  behind  the  riots,  but  here 
are  some  possibilities. 

First,  there  is  the  possibility  of  foreign  influence  or 
organized  violent  groups.  A  Negro  friend  of  mine  be- 
lieves this.  "You  just  don't  learn  to  make  fire  bombs 
by  yourself,"  he  says.  "If  I  made  one,  I'd  probably 
blow  myself  up."  We  also  know  there  are  white 
American  Communists  trying  to  inflame  the  American 
Negro  to  revolution.  The  church  must  not  close  its 
doors  and  leave  a  racially  changing  neighborhood. 

Second,  even  without  the  first  possibility,  there 
probably  would  have  been  riots  anyway.  It  is  unlikely 
that  they  are  foreign  organized  and  operated.  Many 
young  Negroes  who  have  been  active  in  the  civil- 
rights  movement  have  lost  hope  because  of  the  white 
backlash,  and  they  are  turning  to  violence. 

Third,  many  national  leaders  have  said  that  the 
trouble  is  not  racial  but  economic  and  social.  While 
some  Americans  enjoy  swimming  pools,  several  cars, 
boats,  airplanes,  and  all  the  trimmings,  others  eat 
poorly,  live  poorly,  and  have  nowhere  to  play. 

One  day  recently,  residents  of  a  Tampa  suburb 
flew  in  orchids  from  Hawaii  for  a  luau,  while  in  our 
church  neighborhood,  three  children  could  not  afford 
the  minimum  price  of  1GY  for  swimming  lessons,  and 
our  church  paid  their  way.  My  neighbor  cannot  afford 
a  lawn  mower.  Why  have  a  lawn  if  you  can't  afford 
a  lawn  mower?  Tampa's  downtown  stores  are  full  of 
beautiful  things,  and  all  around  them  live  people  who 
can't  afford  them. 

Fourth,  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  said  the 
riots  are  the  result  of  years  of  neglect  of  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  Tampa  only  enacted  a  minimum  housing 
code  when  it  was  forced  to  do  so  in  order  to  receive 
federal  help  in  urban  renewal.  Our  municipal  courts 
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have  given  out  the  minimum  fines  of  $25  to  slumlords 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  code.  Some  people  in  our 
city  are  renting  houses  which  are  officially  posted  as 
"unfit  for  human  habitation." 

Conflicting  Mentalities 

The  problem  of  our  cities  centers  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  mentality  of  the  ghetto  and  the  mentality 
called  the  white  backlash.  The  word  ghetto  refers  to 
all  the  problems  of  the  big-city  slum.  The  problem  is 
the  ghetto  mind,  which  is  isolated  and  unrelated  to 
the  rest  of  our  society.  It  has  no  social  conscience.  It 
has  no  respect  for  civil  authority.  The  individual 
ghetto  mind  believes  that  everyone  is  against  him,  that 
all  society  overworks  him  and  gives  him  little  in  re- 
turn, that  he  is  exploited.  The  ghetto  mind  is  touchy, 
defensive,  and  violent.  The  ghetto  is  a  subculture  to 
itself.  It  is  the  hardest  and  perhaps  most  important 
mission  field  the  church  has  ever  faced. 

Who  has  created  the  ghetto  mind?  We  all  have,  by 
refusing  to  enforce  housing  codes  and  sanitation  laws, 
by  overlooking  crime,  by  moving  out  major  com- 
munity institutions,  by  allowing  homes  to  be  made 
into  tiny,  inadequate  apartments,  by  closing  church 
doors,  by  buying  poor  goods  and  selling  them  high. 

The  other  problem  is  the  mind  of  the  white  back- 
lash. The  white  backlash  is  a  symptom  of  fear  and 
insecurity.  I  believe  160  million  white  Americans  can 
let  20  million  black  Americans  enjoy  equal  housing, 
jobs,  and  education  without  feeling  that  the  20  million 
are  trying  to  take  over.  Why  all  this  fear?  There  is 
no  Negro  majority  in  Congress,  and  there  never  will 
be.  There  aren't  yet  any  Negro  governors,  and  there 
never  will  be  a  majority.  There  is  one  Negro  justice  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  there  never  will  be  a  majority. 
There  aren't  any  Negro  legislators  in  Florida's  gov- 
ernment, yet  there  may  be  someday.  I  hope  so.  There 
are  many  Negro  teachers,  and  we  need  many  more, 
but  there  will  never  be  a  majority.  There  are  very  few 
Negro  executives  in  the  major  industries,  there  may  be 
more  someday,  but  never  a  majority.  There  are  some 
Negro  bishops  in  The  Methodist  Church,  and  we  can 
be  glad  of  it,  but  there  will  never  be  a  majority.  So 
why  all  the  worry  and  fear?  It  is  plainly  a  mass 
neurosis! 

The  American  Negro  asks  for  equal  rights,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  The  white  backlash  says,  "No!" 
This  is  not  the  way  of  America.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 
says  "Yes"  to  all  oppressed  people.  The  American  Bill 
of  Rights  says  "Yes"  to  all  our  citizens.  The  Holy 
Bible  says  "Yes"  to  all  mankind.  But  the  white  back- 
lash says,  "No!" 

A  Word  for  Our  Time 

God  has  a  Word  to  say  on  all  occasions.  What  is 
that  Word?  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know.  It  is  very 
easy  to  be  wrong.  It  may  be  honest  to  say,  "I  don't 
know;  I'll  have  to  wait  and  see."  Yet  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  I  do  see  some  help. 


The  greatest  of  all  Old  Testament  prophets  was 
Isaiah,  and  he  was  no  radical.  He  came  from  a 
wealthy,  noble  family.  He  wrote  those  great  lines 
Handel  put  to  music  in  The  Messiah.  Isaiah  went  to 
his  king,  Ahaz,  and  to  all  the  people,  and  told  them 
that  unless  they  repented  from  their  lack  of  social 
justice  and  worship  of  lesser  deities,  they  would  be 
punished.  God  would  use  their  enemy  to  punish  them 
for  their  sins.  And  if  and  when  they  repented,  then 
God  would  punish  the  enemy  also. 

King  Ahaz  refused  to  listen,  and  Isaiah  quit  preach- 
ing until  years  later  when  a  new  king  took  the  throne. 
The  Assyrians  did  come  and  destroy  much  of  Israel 
and  made  Jerusalem  pay  tribute.  Then  later  the 
Scythians  came  and  destroyed  Assyria.  History  proved 
King  Ahaz  wrong  and  Isaiah  right. 

I  believe  that  if  Isaiah  were  here  today  he  would 
say  that  God  is  using  the  young,  militant,  violent 
rioters  to  punish  affluent  America  for  its  lack  of  jus- 
tice. If  America  turns  to  what  is  right,  God  will 
punish  the  rioters  for  their  sins. 

When  Jesus  lived,  violence  was  under  the  skin  of 
all  young  Jewish  men.  They  hated  the  Romans  and 
desired  violent  rebellion.  Jesus  refused  to  join  them. 
Instead,  he  gave  them  a  higher  command:  "Love  your 
enemies;  go  the  second  mile;  sell  all  your  riches  and 
come  and  follow  me."  But  the  nation  did  not  follow 
him,  and  it  was  later  destroyed. 

I  believe  if  Jesus  were  here  today  he  would  say  to 
whites,  "Love  the  rioter,  meet  his  needs  until  you  take 
away  his  anger."  To  the  militant  Negro,  he  would  say, 
"Seek  freedom  and  justice  by  peaceful  means.  Do  not 
fight  the  police,  for  without  them  you  are  not  safe 
from  violent  whites." 

If  white  and  Negro  do  not  follow  the  way  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  and  of  Jesus,  then  truly  our 
cities  will  be  cursed!  Our  troubles  of  "Summer,  1967," 
may  have  been  spontaneous,  but  next  summer's,  if  the 
white  backlash  continues,  could  be  more  organized 
and  much  worse!  Jesus  wept  over  a  city  and  went 
straight  to  work  for  social  justice.  He  started  in  the 
Temple,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

Something  happened  in  another  city  recently  that 
gives  me  some  hope.  From  Detroit's  terribleness,  we 
turn  to  the  beauty  of  understanding  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Constantinople.  There  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
Archbishop  Athenagoras  I  met  to  heal  a  breach  of 
1,200  years.  Up  to  now  each  side  had  more  or  less 
said,  "It's  all  your  fault.  I  am  truer  to  Christ  than  you. 
You  must  be  like  me."  Now  each  side  seems  to  be 
saying,  "We  are  both  at  fault,  I  admit  my  share,  and 
I  want  to  change." 

Here,  I  believe,  God  is  speaking  to  us  again.  Let 
rioter  and  policeman,  Negro  and  white,  ghetto  dweller 
and  suburbanite,  say  "We  are  both  at  fault,  I  admit 
my  share  and  I  want  to  change." 

And  those  who  are  white  ought  to  say,  "Most  of  the 
fault  is  with  us."  With  this  spirit,  there  may  yet  be 
hope  for  our  cities.  □ 
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Iii  the  heat  of  battle,  Landry  talks  strategy  with  Cowboy  Lee  Roy  Jordan  (right)  and  Defensive  Coach  Dick  Nolan. 
People  Called  /Methodists  /  No.  55  in  a  Series 


He  Coaches  the 

COWBOYS 


OEVERAL  clays  before  their  I960 
National  Football  League  cham- 
pionship game  against  the  mighty 
Green  Bay  Packers,  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  found  a  biblical  reminder 
on  the  locker-room  bulletin  board: 

7  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  And  spreading  himself  like 
a  green  bay  tree.  Yet  lie  passed 
away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not:  Yea,  I 
sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
found. 

The  man  who  posted  that  pas- 


sage from  Psalms  37:35-36  (KJV) 
was  not  identified,  but  a  good  guess 
would  have  been  Coach  Tom 
Landry,  whose  application  of  the 
Bible  to  everyday  life — and  foot- 
ball— is  well  known. 

Although  the  brilliant  Cowboys 
came  within  two  yards  of  throwing 
the  game  into  "sudden  death"  over- 
time, they  did  lose — 34-27.  And, 
though  it  was  more  than  just  an- 
other game  for  the  43-year-old 
Landry,  one  would  hardly  have  de- 


tected this  under  the  calm  exterior 
of  the  Texan  who  was  overwhelm- 
ing choice  in  the  press  polls  for 
1966  NFL  Coach  of  the  Year. 

lie  had  to  be  a  calm,  confident, 
and  patient  man  to  mold — literally 
from  a  standing  start  seven  years 
before — a  team  that  won  10,  tied  1, 
and  lost  only  3  games,  thus  becom- 
ing Eastern  Division  champs  and 
eligible  to  meet  Green  Bay  in  the 
Cotton  Bowl  last  January  1. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  most  foot- 
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Starting  with  a  xvinless  team 
of  castoffs  and  cripples  in  1960, 
Coach  Landry  had  to  concentrate  on 
defense  first.  (While  with  the 
New  York  Giants,  he  had  been  called 
"the  best  defensive  coach  in  the 
business.")  The  Cowboys  lacked  a 
real  punch  until  1965,  when  Landry's 
faith  in  sprinter  Bob  Hayes  (left) 
and  the  injury-prone  Don  Meredith 
(below)  paid  off.  Hayes  is  known 
as  "the  world's  fastest  human," 
but  many  doubted  his  ability 
to  switch  his  track  greatness  to  the 
gridiron.  Meredith,  who  led  the 
Cowboys  to  a  division  championship 
last  year,  credits  Landry  with 
"making  me  a  good  quarterback." 


ball  fans  would  have  considered 
such  success  highly  improbable. 
Not  so,  apparently,  for  Clint  Mur- 
chison,  the  club  owner.  In  1964,  af- 
ter giving  Coach  Landry  an  un- 
precedented 10-year  contract,  Mur- 
chison  said: 

"It's  in  line  with  my  philosophy 
that  when  you  get  a  good  man,  you 
want  to  hold  onto  him." 

Being  a  "good  man,"  in  Landry's 
case,  means  more  than  great  coach- 
ing. To  Dallas  flanker  Buddy  Dial, 
"He  also  is  one  of  the  finest  Chris- 
tian men  I  have  ever  met." 

Says  Jerry  Tubbs,  defensive  line- 
man and  player-coach:  "In  the 
early  days,  it  must  have  been  frus- 
trating, but  he  knew  he  was  right 
and  he  stuck  with  his  ideas." 

Summing  up  such  player  com- 
ments as  "dedication,"  "integrity," 
"hard  work,"  "perseverance,"  Frank 
Clarke,  veteran  end,  adds:  "In 
Coach  Landry,  I  see  a  man  I'd  like 
to  be  myself.  He  has  a  strong  hold 
on  where  he  is  going  and  what  he 
believes  in." 

One  does  not  expect  to  earn  such 
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Alicia  and  Tom  Landry  at  home  with  their  three  children:  Tom,  Jr., 

Lisa  (left),  and  Kitty.  Regarding  her  husband's  unprecedented  10-year  contract  with  the  Cowboys, 

Alicia  says,  "If  Tommy  didn't  think  he  was  doing  a  good  job,  he'd  leave." 


tributes  overnight.  It  has  been  a 
long  way  from  boyhood  in  Mission, 
Texas,  where  Landry's  father 
served  37  years  as  a  church-school 
superintendent.  There  were  the 
years  of  high-school,  college,  and 
professional  football;  World  War  II 
and  30  missions  over  Europe  as  a 
bomber  pilot;  his  marriage,  and 
three  children. 

"As  a  boy,  I  went  to  Sunday 
school  and  church  and  belonged  to 
the  MYF.  But  there  was  a  gnawing 
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feeling  inside  me,  urging  me  to 
reach  some  distant  goal.  I  was  seek- 
ing fulfillment  and  material  happi- 
ness. I  believe  football  was  my 
whole  world  in  those  days." 

He  thought  that  making  the  team 
at  the  University  of  Texas  would  be 
the  answer.  It  wasn't,  although  he 
was  captain  and  played  on  Long- 
horn  teams  that  beat  Alabama  in 
the  Sugar  Bowl  and  Georgia  in  the 
Orange  Bowl. 

"I  had  all  the  things  one  would 


expect  as  an  athlete,  and  yet  this 
wasn't  enough,"  Coach  Landry 
says.  Nor  was  his  success  as  a  pro- 
fessional football  player  and  coach 
with  the  New  York  Giants.  (He 
was  an  all-pro  player,  and  saw  the 
Giants  take  the  world  championship 
from  the  Chicago  Bears  in  1956. ) 
The  turning  point  came  in  Dallas 
where  Landry  is  a  member  of  High- 
land Park  Methodist  Church.  He 
pinpoints  it  as  the  morning  he 
joined  a  Bible-discussion  group. 
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In  wide  demand  for  personal 
appearances  before  athletic  and 
religious  groups,  Coach  Landry 
leads  prayer  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  in  the  Highland  Park 
Church,  where  he  is  a  member. 

"I  hadn't  felt,  and  I  don't  feel, 
that  I  was  morally  bad,  and  my 
conscience  was  clear.  But  suddenly 
something  began  to  get  through  to 
me.  Here  I  was,  33  years  old,  dis- 
covering the  contents  of  a  book  that 
had  been  at  my  elbow  all  my  life. 
Here  was  something  I  had  never 
seen  in  all  the  years  I  had  attended 
church  and  Sunday  school.  My  eyes 
were  finally  opened  to  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Christian  ...  to  the 
difference  between  being  a  Chris- 
tian and  just  another  churchgoer." 

The  view  from  his  llth-floor  of- 
fice is  across  Dallas's  Central  Ex- 
pressway in  the  direction  of  South- 
ern Methodist  University  and  the 
Highland  Park  Church.  Some  seven 
miles  to  the  northwest  is  his  home 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Alicia, 
their  son,  and  two  daughters.  Out- 
side office,  practice  field,  and  home, 
he  fills  endless  speaking  engage- 
ments around  the  countiy. 

"Trying  to  live  the  Christian  life 
didn't  curtail  my  desire  to  be  the 
best  coach  in  football  nor  to  have 
the  Cowboys  eventually  become 
world  champions,  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful the  different  way  you  look  at 
these  things  once  Christ  comes  into 
your  life. 

"That  gnawing  feeling  is  gone. 
Now  I  live  from  day  to  day,  en- 


" Daddy's  home!"  Lisa  exclaims  when  the  NFL  Coach  of  the  Year 
leaves  his  job — that  of  turning  his  Dallas  Cowboys  into  world  beaters. 
"If  not  this  year,"  says  Landry,  "then  the  next — or  the  next." 


joying  the  accomplishments  and 
facing  the  failures  without  feeling 
my  life  is  incomplete." 

He  had  returned  to  Dallas  at  3 
a.m.  that  day  after  taking  part  in  a 
Christian  rally  and  crusade  at- 
tended by  2,500  persons  in  a 
stadium  at  Harlingen,  Texas.  The 
previous  Sunday  he  had  been  in 
Kansas  City  to  participate  in  behalf 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Athletes,  an  organization  to  which 
he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time.  The 
next  morning  he  would  take  part  in 


a  Bible-study  breakfast  at  his 
church,  closing  it  with  the  benedic- 
tion. Then  he  would  fly  to  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  once  again  to  tell 
others  what  faith  means  in  his  life. 

No,  Tom  Landry  says,  Chris- 
tianity won't  win  ball  games.  That 
depends  on  an  infinite  number  of 
complex,  right  moves  at  the  right 
time,  by  the  right  men. 

"But,"  he  says  earnestly,  "Chris- 
tianity does  help  win  a  more  im- 
portant game — the  game  of  life." 

— Herman  B.  Teeter 
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It  really  wasn't  Thanksgiving  just  because  those  gathered  at  the  table  could  stuff 

themselves  with  turkey  and  Danish  delicacies.  But  Thanksgiving  did  begin  when  Mama  left  her  dirty 

dishes,  pots,  and  pans  to  announce:  "Here's  another  guest  for  dinner!"  He  was  a — 

Stranger  at  the  Door 


By  JUNE  KENT 


J /VERY  year  as  Thanksgiving  ap- 
proaches, the  little  worries  pop 
up:  should  we  use  the  white 
damask  cloth,  a  family  heirloom,  or 
the  pale-yellow  Irish  linen?  Should 
the  centerpiece  start  with  the  ham- 
mered-copper  tray  from  Mexico  or 
the  delicately  chased  silver  bowl? 
Should  we  end  the  meal  with  tradi- 
tional pumpkin  pie,  or  Danish 
aeblekage? 

Fortunately,  before  these  triviali- 
ties take  the  edge  off  the  holiday, 
I  always  think  back  to  the  depres- 
sion year  when  I  was  12,  and  a  tall, 
gaunt  man  came  to  share  our  din- 
ner. 

Our  thanks  that  year  were  heart- 
felt simply  because  Dad  had  a  job 
as  a  bricklayer  in  a  small  Iowa 
town.  We  had  closed  our  home  in 
Minnesota  and  rented  a  house 
there.  It  was  small  and  ugly  com- 
pared to  our  own  home,  but  it  was 
clean  and  warm  and  we  were  to- 
gether, and  to  Mama  that  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world. 

Mama  didn't  demand  the  best  of 
everything;  she  made  the  best  of 
everything.  Several  men  from  Min- 
nesota whose  families  had  re- 
mained behind  had  dinner  with  us 
that  Thanksgiving.  It  was  naturally 
a  success,  because  Mama  was  a 
good  Danish  cook. 

Stuffed  with  turkey  and  all  the 
fixings,  and  a  few  Danish  special- 
ties thrown  in  for  good  measure, 
the  men  left  the  table  to  loaf  con- 
tentedly over  their  pipes  and  cigars 
in  our  small  living  room. 

Mama  and  I  headed  for  the 
kitchen.  I  almost  forgot  about 
being  thankful  when  I  saw  the 
mountains  of  dishes  and  pots  and 


pans,  and  I  welcomed  die  knock  at 
the  door. 

I  opened  it  to  find  a  man  I  didn't 
know.  He  was  tall  and  bony  and 
shabby,  but  very,  very  clean.  He 
was  wearing  overalls,  and  one  of 
those  sheepskin-lined  jackets.  In  his 
hands  was  a  visored  cap  which  he 
turned  round  and  round. 

I  don't  remember  if  he  had  a 
straight  nose  or  a  crooked  one.  I 
don't  remember  if  he  was  dark  or 
fair.  But  I  will  always  remember 
his  eyes,  very  blue  and  very  in- 
tense and  somehow  very  hurt.  He 
said  not  a  word. 

Confused,  I  stepped  back  and 
looked  at  Mama  who  had  poked 
her  head  around  the  door  when 
there  was  no  response  to  my 
"hello."  She  looked  at  the  stranger 
intently  for  a  moment,  and  then 
her  face  broke  into  her  warm, 
lovely  smile. 

"Well,  hello,"  she  said,  "I'm  so 
glad  you  could  make  it  for  dinner. 
A  few  minutes  more,  you  know, 
and  it  would  have  been  too  late. 
Come  in,  come  in!" 

The  tall  man  said,  "Thank  you," 
in  a  choked  voice,  and  for  one 
dreadful  moment  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  cry.  I  was  wrong,  of 
course,  but  I  wondered  who  he 
was  and  where  Mother  had  met 
him. 

Mama  ushered  the  stranger  into 
the  dining  room,  calling,  "Here's 
another  guest  for  dinner,"  to  the 
men  in  the  living  room.  Then  she 
bustled  back  into  the  kitchen,  light- 
ing the  stove  to  heat  the  vegetables 
and  gravy.  Dad  came  in,  looking 
puzzled. 

"Who  is  he,  Katie?"  he  asked.  "I 


can't  seem  to  place  him  at  all." 

"Don't  bother  me  now,  Holger," 
Mama  said.  "I'm  busy.  If  you  stay 
around  here,  you'll  have  to  help 
with  the  dishes."  Dad  left. 

Mama  began  demanding  clean 
serving  dishes.  I  was  horrified — 
more  dishes?  "Why  don't  you  just 
fix  him  a  plate?"  I  asked. 

"He's  not  the  sort  to  ask  for 
seconds,"  Mama  said  gently.  "If 
there's  plenty  in  the  serving  dishes, 
he  can  take  as  much  as  he  wants." 
She  paused.  "I  think,"  she  said 
softly,  "he  is  very  hungry." 

So  I  washed  the  bowls  and  plat- 
ters, and  we  filled  them  and 
brought  them  to  the  table. 

"There  now,"  said  Mama  to  our 
guest,  "you  enjoy  your  meal.  I'll 
have  a  pot  of  coffee  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  And  now  please  excuse 
us;  we  have  things  to  do  in  the 
kitchen." 

"Thank  you,"  the  tall  man  said. 
"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

Mama  and  I  headed  back  for  the 
kitchen.  At  the  door  she  paused. 
Our  guest  sat  with  bowed  head 
and  folded  hands,  quietly  saying 
grace. 

I  turned  to  Mama  with  a  smile — 
and  saw  her  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears. 

"What's  the  matter?"'  I  wanted 
to  know.  "Nothing,"  Mama  replied 
fiercely.  "Now  please  start  those 
dishes.  I've  something  to  do." 

She  kept  a  close  check  on  our 
guest,  bringing  him  the  pot  of  cof- 
fee when  it  was  ready,  and  later  an 
enormous  piece  of  pie.  When  she 
heard  him  push  his  chair  back  from 
the  table,  she  hurried  back  to  the 
dining  room  and  asked: 
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"Won't  you  have  another  piece 
of  pie?" 

"No,  thank  you.  It  was  all  so 
good.  I — isn't  there  something  I 
can  do — " 

"My  goodness,  we're  just  so  glad 
you  could  come.  Can't  you  stay 
for — " 

"Thank  you,  I  have  to  go.  I'm  on 
my  way  to  my  brother's,  and  it's 
quite  a  ways.  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank — " 

"Here,  come  this  way,"  Mama 
said,  and  led  him  to  the  kitchen 
again.  "I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't 
be  able  to  stay  for  supper,  so  I 
made  a  snack  for  you."  She  handed 
him  a  big  sack,  filled,  I  knew,  with 
sandwiches,  apples,  and  cookies. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  said, 
and  shook  her  hand.  And  then  he 
was  gone. 

Dad  strolled  back  to  the  kitchen. 
"Well,  Katie,  who  was  he?" 

"I  don't  have  the  slightest  idea," 
said  Mama. 

"Daddy,  he  didn't  say  anything," 
I  put  in.  "He  knocked  on  the  door 
and  just  stood  there,  and  then 
Mama  invited  him  in,  and  I 
thought  it  was  someone  she  knew." 

"Oh,  Holger,"  Mama  said.  "If 
you  could  have  seen  his  face.  So 
much  hunger — and  so  much  pride." 
She  paused,  then  asked,  "Did  you 
want  to  help  with  the  pots  and 
pans?" 


Dad  retreated  again. 

"But    why    did   you   almost 


cry 


when  he  said  grace?"  I  asked 
Mama.  "I  thought  it  was  nice." 

"Oh,  Sissy,"  Mama  said,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  again,  "don't  you 
see?  He  had  no  home  of  his  own, 
no  food  to  eat.  And  when  he  came 
to  a  stranger's  house  to  eat  a 
stranger's  food,  he  thanked  the 
Lord  for  his  meal.  He  wasn't  bitter 
about  what  he  didn't  have;  he  was 
thankful  for  what  he  did  have. 

"It's  so  easy,"  she  went  on,  "to 
say  thanks  when  you  have  a  great 
deal.  But  when  you  have  very  lit- 
tle, it  is  easier  to  become  bitter  and 
envious  of  those  who  have  more, 
and  harder  to  say  'thank  you'  for 
what  little  you  have.  His  grace  was 
true  thanksgiving." 

She  wiped  her  eyes.  "Let  that  be 
a  lesson  to  you,"  she  said  briskly, 
"and  my  goodness,  let's  finish  up 
those  dishes,  it's  almost  time  for 
your   dad's    afternoon   coffee."     □ 
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With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


W, 


HEN  A  new  novel  comes  to  my 
desk,  I  usually  look  at  three  things  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

First  of  all,  I  check  the  author.  If  I 
have  read  other  books  he  has  written, 
I  am  influenced  by  my  memory  of 
them.  This  is  not  a  surefire  method, 
by  any  means,  for  sometimes  a  good 
author  will  write  a  disappointing  book 
(at  least  in  my  judgment),  and  some- 
times a  man  with  a  mediocre  record 
will  do  something  outstanding. 

The  second  thing  I  look  at  is  the 
publisher,  mainly  to  see  if  this  comes 
from  a  vanity  press  or  a  mainline 
company.  This,  too,  is  no  guarantee 
for  well-established  firms  occasionally 
publish  a  book  below  their  normal 
standards.  Also,  I  have  read  one  or 
two  books  recently  which  were  pub- 
lished at  the  author's  expense,  and  I 
was  delighted  that  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  make  this  move. 

Then,  I  take  a  look  at  the  blurb 
on  the  inside  of  the  jacket  to  get  a 
rough  idea  of  the  plot.  This  is  the 
most  unsatisfactory  criterion  of  all  be- 
cause good  advertising  writers  can 
make  nothing  sound  like  something. 

Anyway,  in  this  instance  all  three 
criteria  impressed  me  very  favorably 
as  the  author  is  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can writer,  the  book  is  published  by 
a  reputable  firm  whose  founders  were 
Methodists,  and  a  restrained  jacket 
blurb  did  not  promise  more  than  was 
delivered.  I  recommend  enthusiastical- 
ly THE  EIGHTH  DAY  by  Thornton 
Wilder  (Harper  <br  Row,  $6.95). 

This  is  the  first  novel  Mr.  Wilder 
has  given  us  since  The  Ides  of  March 
published  in  1948.  It  has  proved  to 
be  well  worth  waiting  for  and  has 
about  everything  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  a  first-rate  novel.  The 
plot  is  interesting  and  unusual;  the 
introduction  dramatic  and  powerful. 

John  Ashley  has  been  on  trial  for 
the  murder  of  Breckenridge  Lansing, 
his  friend  and  neighbor.  He  is  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  On  his 
way  to  the  state  prison,  he  escapes 
with  the  help  of  some  unknown  men 
and   is  not  recaptured.   The  story  is 


about  John  Ashley,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  murdered  man.  Through  it  all, 
there  is  the  mystery  of  who  helped 
Ashley,  who  was  really  guilty  of  the 
murder,  and  how  it  was  going  to 
end.  It  is  a  kind  of  whodunit  on  a 
high  level,  a  mystery  story  with  more 
depth  and  perception  than  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  paperback.  It  will 
hold  the  reader's  attention  and  keep 
him  pressing  forward  expectantly. 

John  Ashley's  own  life  is  exciting 
enough  as  he  gets  out  of  the  country 
to  Chile  and  faces  a  number  of  close 
escapes  from  detection  and  betrayal. 
His  children  are  outstanding  young 
people  and  Roger,  his  oldest  son,  is  a 
brilliant  young  man  who  achieves 
fame  in  the  Chicago  newspaper  world 
in  about  three  years.  One  daughter  is 
an  opera  singer.  Life  is  not  easy  for 
his  wife  who  stays  on  in  the  little  com- 
munity of  Coaltown,  111.,  and  runs  a 
boardinghouse  with  the  aid  of  a 
daughter.  They  ask  no  favors  and 
they  all  win  their  way  through  hard 
work  and  character.  The  murdered 
man's  wife  and  children  form  another 
mainstream  of  the  book. 

Wilder's  great  gift  is  to  make  every 
person  he  introduces  someone  special 
and  memorable.  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  he  paints  only  heroes  and 
villains,  but  his  restrained  style  never 
gives  us  a  flat  figure.  Whether  it  be 
one  of  the  principal  characters,  or  an 
exiled  Russian  woman  in  the  Illinois 
town,  or  an  exiled  English  lady  among 
the  copper  miners  of  the  Andes,  one 
always  has  the  feeling  that  here  is  a 
person  of  value  and  distinction.  Even 
the  unsavory  characters  fall  outside 
the  general  category  of  mere  by- 
standers who  are  members  of  the 
chorus.  Every  one  comes  alive  as  a 
person  you  feel  that  you  know. 

There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  to 
read  about  than  people  who  have 
courage  and  character.  After  wading 
through  all  the  stuff  being  written 
about  perverts,  criminals,  and  the  so- 
called  amoral  tribe,  how  wonderful  it 
is  to  read  about  people  with  a  sense 
of  duty  and  moral  obligation.  And  all 


this,  mind  you,  not  in  a  sentimental 
way  but  by  revealing  frankly  the 
imperfections  and  mistakes  of  decent 
human  beings.  It  makes  a  man  believe 
that,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see,  the  vision 
of  nobility  and  tragedy  is  still  possi- 
ble. 

The  Eighth  Day  means  a  new  be- 
ginning, and  I  know  of  nothing  our 
society  needs  more  just  now.  It  is  not 
a  religious  novel,  but  it  is  certainly  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  Like  any  good 
thing  shining  in  its  own  light,  it 
makes  the  second-rate  stuff  appear 
despicable  and  shoddy.  When  some- 
thing first  rate  appears,  how  it  lifts 
up  a  man's  heart. 

To  fill  out  this  month's  Browsing. 
let  me  mention  MOUCHETTE  by 
Georges  Bernanos  (Holt,  Rinehart, 
Winston,  $3.95).  This  is  the  last  novel 
Bernanos  wrote  before  he  died  in 
1948.  It  is  brief  and  will  not  be 
thought  of  as  comparable  to  The 
Diary  of  a  Country  Priest  but  it  is  so 
full  of  the  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  a  peasant  girl  that  I  found 
it  unforgettable.  Mouchette  is  an  out- 
cast of  the  village,  her  family  de- 
spised and  alcoholic.  She  falls  in  with 
a  poacher  who  is  a  drunken  epileptic 
and  thinks  he  has  killed  a  game 
warden  in  a  drinking  fight.  What  do 
these  two  poor  outcasts  have  to  be 
worth  writing  about?  And  how  could 
you  expect  literary  artists  to  do  much 
with  such  material?  Well,  Bernanos 
writes  with  such  understanding  of 
loneliness  and  exile  that  the  short 
book  holds  up  the  tragic  sense  of  life 
with  power. 

The  London  Times  obituary  said  of 
the  author  that  "literature  was  for  him 
a  kind  of  sacrament."  Underneath  this 
simple  story  you  have  the  sense  of 
great  issues  at  stake  in  every  human 
being's  life.  I  feel  more  sure  of  The 
Eighth  Day's  general  appeal,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  are  some  who 
will  be  very  glad  if  they  read 
Mouchette.  It  is  the  power  to  see 
into  the  human  heart  that  represents 
the  novelist's  real  gift  and  without  it, 
everything  is  sound  and  fury.  □ 
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Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz.  ©  1963  by  Warner  Press,  Inc. 


"She's  my  cousin  from  Minneapolis.  Tell  Harold  I 
think  he'll  like  her.  She's  a  real  football  fan." 

Teens  Together 


By  DALE  WHITE 


A 


LL  OF  us  have  problems  at  times, 
and  adolescents  have  more  than  their 
share.  But  we  ought  never  to  get  the 
idea  that  the  typical  teen-ager  is 
beaten  down  with  failure  or  over- 
whelmed with  confusion.  I  have  en- 
couraged young  people  to  write  not 
only  when  the  going  is  rough  but 
when  things  are  going  well.  It  is  an 
inspiration  each  week  to  open  letters 
from  young  people  who  have  dared 
to  move  outside  the  safe  circle  of 
mediocrity  and  conformity  and  to  try 
something  demanding.  Here  is  such  a 
letter: 

"Just  a  year  ago  I  arrived  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  New  York.  With  me  were 
other  hundreds  of  youths  from  Japan, 
Sweden,  France,  Germany,  Peru,  etc.  All 
of  us  were  full  of  hope,  curiosity,  en- 
thusiasm, and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
bit  afraid.  I  am  an  exchange  student  from 
Brazil.  My  exchange  program,  Interna- 
tional Christian  Youth  Exchange  or  ICYE, 
is  a  program  between  Protestant  churches 
in  the  USA  and  those  of  25  other  coun- 
tries. 

"During  this  year  in  the  United  States, 
I  had  a  chance  to  live  with  an  American 
family,    to    study    in   an    American    high 


school  and  to  be  part  of  an  American 
church.  Experiences  at  the  school  were 
very  interesting.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  new  subjects  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discover  the  world  of  the  Ameri- 
can teen-agers. 

"The  church  life  was  a  great  experi- 
ence to  me.  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
realize  the  differences  between  The 
Methodist  Church  in  the  U.S.  and  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Brazil. 

"But,  it  is  my  American  family  that 
played  the  most  important  role  in  my 
year.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  scared  when 
I  first  met  my  new  family,  first  because 
my  English  was  very  poor,  and  we  had 
a  hard  time  communicating.  Secondly, 
it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
was  far  away  from  my  Brazilian  family. 
All  my  life  I  dreamed  to  come  to  the 
U.S.,  but  when  the  reality  came  through 
it  was  quite  a  shock  and  took  me  awhile 
to  find  myself  in  my  new  way  of  life.  It 
did  not  take  me  very  long  to  feel  the 
understanding  and  the  love  of  my  new 
family.  They  did  not  give  me  only  a 
house,  but  they  opened  their  hearts.  Now 
I  know  they  love  me  and  I  love  them 
as  my  own  family. 

"I  have  read  your  column  during  all 
this  year,  and  I  read  so  many  times  boys 
and  girls  asking  about  exchange  programs 


or  wishing  to  go  to  other  countries  to 
help  other  people.  I  decided  to  write 
about  my  experience  so  that  perhaps  this 
will  be  helpful  to  someone. 

"I  believe  that  programs  like  ICYE 
are  very  important  organizations  to  the 
world  peace  .  .  . 

"I  had  a  fabulous  year,  with  hard  and 
good  moments.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
that  in  a  few  days  I  have  to  leave  my 
family  and  friends,  but  I  have  a  family 
and  friends  waiting  for  me,  too. 

"I  encourage  everyone  to  be  an  ex- 
change student.  There  is  no  better  ex- 
perience than  to  learn  to  appreciate  and 
to  love  other  people." — I.L. 

Those  who  want  information  about 
ICYE  and  similar  programs  may  write 
to  the  Rev.  Theodore  McEachern,  Box 
871,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202. 


® 


In  the  May  issue  of  Together  [see 
Teens  Together,  May,  page  46],  a  girl 
asked  whether  she  should  investigate 
whether  or  not  her  boyfriend  was  il- 
legitimate. You  advised  her  to  forget 
it.  I  honestly  believe  there  is  a  better 
way.  I  have  dated  many  girls,  and 
gone  steady  with  several.  Right  now, 
I  am  going  steady  with  a  very  nice, 
intelligent  girl,  and  we  love  each  other 
very  much.  Anyway,  I've  found  that 
complete  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Love  of  this  kind  cannot  truly  exist 
without  the  two  people  involved 
knowing  as  much  as  possible  about 
each  other.  This  way,  they  think  and 
act  as  a  team. 

Therefore,  this  girl  should  ask  the 
boy  if  he  is  illegitimate  or  not.  Other- 
wise, she  is  loving  blindly. 

If  she  is  willing  to  take  him  for 
what  he  is,  his  being  illegitimate 
would  enable  her  to  love  him  even 
more  because  she  realizes  what  pres- 
sures he  is  up  against  and  what  anxie- 
ties and  worries  he  would  have.  She 
would  be  better  able  to  help  him 
through  trying  emotional  experiences. 

There  are  too  many  married  people 
today  who  do  not  truly  love  each 
other.  My  parents,  for  instance.  This 
girl  should  not  be  another. 

As  for  your  comment  about  every- 
one being  legitimate  in  God's  eyes, 
that  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say,  to 
tell  you  the  truth. — D.B. 

I  think  I  reacted  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  heat  to  the  girl's  letter.  It 
just  bums  me  up  when  I  see  a  person's 
privacy  being  violated,  or  someone 
being  persecuted  because  of  some 
matter  of  his  pedigree  or  social  stand- 
ing which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
qualities  as  a  person. 

You  should  read  the  letters  which 
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Universities 


THE 

AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Education- 
Key  to  man' s  fulfillment 


"Suos  Cultores  Scientia  Coronat" 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

A  coeducational,  international  center  for 
higher  education,  founded  in  1870  by  The 
Methodist  Church,  offering  accredited 
degree  programs  in  20  schools  and  colleges. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK     13210 


Colleges 

A  fully  accredited  Methodist  College 
Quality  Education  Since   1858 

Baker  University 


Baldwin    City,    Kansas 


«,_„ 


Dakota 

Wesleyan 

University 

Mitchell,  S.  D. 


LIBERAL    ARTS    •    FULLY    ACCREDITED 

FOR  THE  BEST  4  YEARS 
OF  YOUR  LIFE 

For  Information  Write: 
K.  T.  Waul,  Admissions  Director 


HIGH 


POINT 


COLLEGE 

Senior  •  Methodist 

Fully  Accredited  •  Coeducational 

Liberal  Arts  Programs  Leading  to 

the  A.B.,  A.B.T.  and  B.S.  Degrees 

Summer  Sessions  •  Guidance  Programs 

Write: 

ADMISSIONS,    Dept.   T 
High  Point  College,   High  Point,   N.C. 


FLORIDA 
SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE 

Lakeland,  Florida  33802 


( ioeducational    Liberal 

Arts    College    in     the 

Heart  of  Florida  Since 

1885 

Modern  Campus 

Designed  by 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


Fully  Accredited  A.B.  and  B.S.  Degrees 

A   Middle-Size   College  Offering 

Intellectual   Resources  in   a 

Christian   Atmosphere 

Florida    Methodism's    College    Welcomes 

Students   From   All   States   as 

Long  as  Space  Permits 

For  Catalog  and  Application 

Write 

Director  of  Admissions,  Dept.  T 


Special  Training  in  Christian  Service 

in  Department  of  Religion  Headed  by 

Dr.   Charles  M.   Laymon 


Iowa  Wesleyan 
College 

DR.  FRANKLIN  H.  LITTELL 
President 

A  four-year,  coeducational 

college  of  the 

Liberal  Arts. 

—Established  1842— 

Write  to:  Director  of  Admissions 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 
Mount,  Pleasant,  Iowa 


Established 
Tradition  of 
Excellence 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Methodist  Coeducational 

Liberal  Arts    •    Music 

Business  Administration 

Teacher  Training 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


A  fully  accredited 

coUeqe  owned  and 

operated  by  the 

West  Virginia  Conference 

WESLEYAN    0j  Tne  Methodist  Church. 

COLLEGE      Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 

26201 


come  from  young  people  who  are 
being  crucified  by  their  communities 
for  something  which  happened  long 
ago,  or  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. Even  the  local  church  sometimes 
offers  no  haven  for  those  who  need  it 
most.  Such  a  congregation  is  unfaith- 
ful to  the  Gospel  which  called  it  into 
existence. 

The  Good  News  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners God  loved  us  from  afar,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  fetch  us  home.  That's  why 
I  insist  that  everyone  is  legitimate  in 
God's  eyes. 

Your  point  about  honesty  is  a  good 
one.  Certainly  a  couple  thinking  seri- 
ously about  marriage  should  bring  into 
open  discussion  anything  which  might 
damage  their  relationship  later.  I  do 
not  believe  they  need  to  go  into  a 
detailed  confession  of  their  whole  past 
life,  nor  to  pry  into  each  other's  back- 
ground in  a  morbid  way.  Often  con- 
fession is  best  done  in  the  privacy  of 
the  pastor's  study. 


<B 


I'm  a  girl  of  14  years  (almost  15) 
and  take  on  a  lot  of  responsibility 
around  home  since  both  my  parents 
work.  I  baby-sit  for  the  younger  ones 
in  the  family  and  keep  the  house 
clean. 

My  mom  and  dad  think  I'm  a  real 
good  kid,  and  that  I  don't  have  any 
problems.  They  are  all  wrong!  Com- 
munication between  us  broke  down 
ever  since  I  was  in  the  baby  crib.  I've 
never  told  my  parents  things  they 
should  know,  and  I  don't  know  how  I 
ever  will. 

I've  gone  steady  with  boys  ever 
since  I  was  in  the  first  grade  and  on 
up  to  now.  I've  even  spent  days  at 
boys'  homes,  and  the  boys  come  to  my 
house  when  my  parents  aren't  here, 
and  Mom  and  Dad  don't  know  that 
these  things  have  been  going  on. 

I've  seriously  thought  about  run- 
ning away  and  getting  married,  but 
being  cheerleader  this  year  is  what 
kept  me  from  it. 

I  need  to  know  how  to  cope  with 
my  problems,  but  I  can't  do  it  alone. 
Please  tell  me  what  to  do. — L.H. 

Communication  will  stay  broken 
down  around  your  place  until  some- 
body starts  getting  honest — namely 
you. 

I  say  tell  them.  Parents  long  to 
do  what  is  right  by  their  children.  But 
they  are  not  mind  readers.  They  can 
act  only  on  the  information  given 
them.  You  want  their  help,  and  they 
want  to  help.  A  little  frank  confession 
is   a   good   way   to   clue   them   in   on 
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where  things  need  to  change.  You  will 
feel  a  lot  better,  too,  because  nothing 
is  more  exhausting  than  living  a  lie. 


oa 


My  problem  is  my  father.  I  think 
he  is  a  very  sick  man  mentally.  He  is 
making  my  life  miserable  and  I  know 
my  mother  feels  the  same  way.  How- 
ever, she  keeps  quiet  because  she  feels 
helpless  against  him.  First  of  all,  he 
is  overprotective.  He  must  know  every 
move  I  make,  exactly  where  I  am 
going,  and  the  exact  minute  VII  be 
home.  I  can  never  get  my  mothers 
permission  to  do  something,  not  even 
to  visit  a  friend.  I  must  always  tell 
him  every  little  detail.  Then  he  usually 
doesn't  let  me  do  it.  Because  of  him, 
I  feel  as  if  I  have  no  mother  like  all 
the  other  girls.  Although  I'm  16,  he 
treats    me    like   a    10-year-old. 

I've  tried  to  talk  to  my  mother  but 
she  says  it  only  makes  him  more 
determined  to  have  his  own  way  if 
she  talks  to  him.  Every  time  I  go  some- 
where he  paces  the  floor  until  I  get 
home.  He  starts  saying  that  I've 
probably  been  in  an  accident  and 
gotten  killed.  I'm  popular  but  I  don't 
date  because  he  thinks  all  teen-agers 
are  wild  drivers.  He  treats  my  mother 
the  same  way.  If  she  goes  15  miles 
away  to  a  church  meeting  with 
friends,  he  almost  goes  crazy  if  she 
isn't  home  by  9:30  or  10.  He  wants 
us  to  stay  home  and  never  go  any- 
where. 

Honestly,  I  cannot  take  much  more. 
I've  tried  to  respect  him  and  I've  even 
prayed  about  it,  but  it's  only  getting 
icorse.  He  goes  to  church  regularly 
and  says  he  is  a  Christian.  However, 
I  cannot  live  a  good  Christian  life 
because  of  him.  Please  help  me. — B.H. 

You  are  right.  Your  father  is 
emotionally  upset  and  needs  profes- 
sional counseling.  Many  fathers  are 
overprotective,  but  your  father  is 
tortured  by  unreasonable  anxiety 
which  no  doubt  has  a  long  and 
complex  history.  We  could  speculate 
on  the  causes,  but  only  therapy  can 
help.  Tell  your  mother  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  should  see  a  specialist. 
It  isn't  fair  to  let  him  go  on  like  this. 
Go  with  your  mother  to  your  family 
physician  and  see  what  he  recom- 
mends. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068.— Editors 


In  the  Methodist 

Liberal  Arts  Tradition   Since   1846 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE 

ALLIANCE,  OHIO 


Co-Educational        Fully  Accredited 

Decrees  in  the: 

Arts  •  Education  •  Music  •  Science 

Special  Opportunities  Include: 

Pre-Professional  Programs  •  Theatre  5 

Around-the- World  Choir  Tour 

For  catalog  and   information,  write: 

Director  of  Admissions 
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Wofford  College! 


Not  a  football  cheer — 

But  a  unique  educational  concept 
involving  one  month  of  independent 
study. 

For  further  information  write: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Wofford   College 
Spartanburg,   S.C.      29301 


Prep  Schools 

PREPARE  YOUR  SON 

FOR  COLLEGE 

By  sending   him  to  a 

Methodist  preparatory  school 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

FRONT  ROYAL,  VIRGINIA 

Established     in     1892     by    The     Methodist 

Church. 
Proud  of  its  Methodist  heritage  and  grateful 

for  its  Methodist  support. 
Small   classes.    Intensive  study   methods. 
Superior  facilities  on  100  acre  campus. 
For  further  information,  write 
ROBERT  P.  PARKER,  A.B.,   B.D.,  M.Ed.,  D.D. 
President 
Front  Royal,  Virginia      22630 


WYOMING 
SEMINARY 

KINGSTON,  PA. 

A  Coeducational  Preparatory  School 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  METHODIST 

CHURCH 
Enrollment:  200  Boarding,  300  Day. 
Faculty  50.  Tuition:  Boarding  $2,500,  Day 
$1,100  inclusive.  Scholarship  funds  for 
worthy  and  needy  students.  Athletics  for 
all.  Modern  gym,  two  pools,  Student  Union. 
Suburban  community.  Catalogue. 
HAROLD  C.  BUCKINGHAM,  D.D.,  Pres. 
Kingston,    Pa.       18704 


Junior  Colleges 


Come 
Share 
With 
Me 


Small  classes  with  truly  personal  attention 
.  .  Teachers  who  challenge  you  to  think 
for  yourself  .  .  Involvement  in  issues  of  the 
day  .  .  Stimulating  contacts  with  world- 
famous  "living  prophets"  .  .  Counseling 
services  that  are  tops  in  the  nation  .  .  The 
chance  to  earn  while  you  learn  .  .  Two- 
year  liberal  arts,   Methodist-related. 

KENDALL  COLLEGE 

EVANSTON,    ILLINOIS      60204 


MORRISTOWN  COLLEGE 

MORRISTOWN,  TENNESSEE 

A  two-year,  Methodist-related,  co-edu- 
cational college.  Accredited  by  and  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Inquire  about 
admissions,  scholarships,  and  loans. 
Write:  Dean  P.  A.  Edwards,  Office  of 
the  Dean-Registrar,  Morristown  Col- 
lege, Morristown,  Tennessee     37814. 

Dr.  Elmer  P.   Gibson,   President 

WOOD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Fully  accredited,  coeducational 
Liberal  Arts  transfer  curriculum 
Associate  in  Arts  degree 
Moderate  cost  with  no  out-of-state 

tuition 
Scholarship  and  Work  program 
Methodist  related 
Located  on  histo>-ic  Natchez  Trace 

"Where   knowledge   is   wed  with   vital 
piety,  and  beauty  and  quality  meet." 

Write   Admissions  Office 

WOOD   JUNIOR   COLLEGE 

Mathiston,   Mississippi 

39752 

YOUNG  HARRIS  COLLEGE 

Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris.  Georgia,  is  a 
fully  accredited  Methodist  affiliated  Co-educational 
Junior  College  located  in  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Northeast  Georgia.  With  a  limited  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  not),  an  excellent  financial  aid 
program,  and  modern  resident  facilities,  it  offers  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  degrees  of  Associate  of  Arts,  As- 
sociate of  Fine  Arts.  Associate  of  Science,  and  Associate 
of  Science  in  Business. 

For  information  write  to  Mr.  0.  V.  Lewis 

Director  of  Admissions,  Young   Harris  College 

Young  Harris,  Georgia    30582 


Secretarial 

CHANDLER 

SCHOOL   FOR  WOMEN    •   SECRETARIAL 
OFFEKS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.   One  oi 

Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  with  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  program  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal,  Science- 
research.  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
Fullv  accredited.  Catalogue.  Or.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President,     448     Beacon     Street,     Boston.     Mass.     02115 
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'  URING  the  bitter  hours  of  debate 
in  the  United  Nations  over  who 
started,  and  who  was  refusing  to  stop, 
the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  delegate  say: 
"The  Associated  Press  reports  .  .  ."  or 
"According  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional .  .  ." 

In  these  days  of  instant  history, 
probably  no  agency  is  better  equipped 
to  supply  it  than  one  of  the  world's 
major  news  services.  The  Associated 
Press  has  done  so  in  Lightning  Out  of 
Israel  (The  Associated  Press/Prentice- 
Hall,  $4.95).  Well  mapped  and  dra- 
matically illustrated,  this  is  an  attempt 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  six-day  war  that 
shook  the  world  in  June,  1967.  Its 
tone  is  summed  up  in  the  closing 
lines:  "Justice.  Yes,  justice.  But  who 
was  there  to  give  it?  Who  was  there 
to  say  what  it  should  be?" 

The  text  is  the  work  of  five  authors: 
Hugh  A.  Mulligan,  Saul  Pett,  Jules 
Loh,  Sidney  C.  Moody,  Jr.,  and  John 
Barbour.  The  pictures  show  not  the 
glory  but  the  destruction  and  the  ter- 
rible waste  of  war. 

To  supplement  Dr.  Tracey  K. 
Jones's  views  on  Viet  Nam  [page  4],  a 
book  to  consider  is  The  Vietnam  War: 
Christian  Perspectives  ( Eerdmans, 
$3.50).  This  is  a  collection  of  sermons 
and  addresses  delivered  by  ministers 
of  different  faiths  and  nationalities. 
Among  them:  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches;  Martin  Luther  King, 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference;  Robert  S. 
Bilheimer,  director  of  international 
affairs  programs  of  the  National 
Council   of   Churches.    Also    Richard 


American  ghetto  1967:  Negroes  have  had  more  than  sufficient 
cause  for  latent  hostilities;  it  7nust  be  expected  that  these  will  he 
vented,  says  Nathan  Wright,  ]r.,  in  a  book  on  black  power. 


Ambrose  Reeves,  assistant  to  the  bish- 
op of  Chichester,  England;  Ronald  O. 
Hall,  long-time  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Diocese  of  Hong  Kong;  Theodore  H. 
Evans,  Jr.,  recent  priest  in  charge  of 
St.  Christopher's  Church,  Saigon. 

There  is  some  balance  between  sup- 
porters and  critics  of  the  American 
administration's  policy.  But,  says  the 
book's  editor,  Michael  P.  Hamilton, 
canon  of  Washington  Cathedral:  "We 
were  not  able,  however,  to  gain  access 
to  addresses  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration given  by  theologians  of  stature 
comparable  to  Dr.  Blake  and  Dr.  King 
and  dealing  with  the  war  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  direct  manner." 

Negro  friends  remind  me  repeatedly 
that  there  are  many  shades  of  opinion 
within  the  Negro  movement,  and  cor- 
respondingly various  definitions  of 
"black  power." 

The  definition  we  get  from  Epis- 
copal clergyman  Nathan  Wright,  Jr., 


in  Black  Power  and  Urban  Unrest 
(Hawthorn,  $4.95)  is  the  creative  one, 
and  particularly  pertinent  because  Dr. 
Wright  wrote  this  book  just  before  the 
riots  in  Newark,  N.J.,  where  he  heads 
urban  work  for  the  Episcopal  diocese. 
It  also  was  just  before  the  turbulent 
1967  National  Conference  on  Black 
Power,  held  in  Newark  a  few  days 
after  the  city  was  torn  apart  by  vio- 
lence, and  for  which  Dr.  Wright  was 
plans-committee  chairman. 

On  earlier  riots,  Dr.  Wright  says: 
"From  one  point  of  view  the  riots  may 
be  seen  as  a  logical  result  of  the  his- 
toric stunting  or  distorting  of  the 
Negro's  self-image.  .  .  .  Another  re- 
lated view  is  that  the  Negro  has  long 
been  taught  to  hate  himself.  The  riots 
reflect  a  self-image  of  hatred.  .  .  .  Still 
another,  and  similarly  related,  estimate 
of  the  riots  suggests  that  the  Negro's 
irrationality  will  tend  for  a  time  to  in- 
crease as  the  Negro  makes  his 
long-postponed  exit  from  half-maturity 
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into  manhood.  ...  To  clamp  a  tight 
lid  on  adolescent  groping  after  matu- 
rity is  to  invite  violence  to  human  life 
and  to  create  social  dynamite.  On  the 
other  hand,  unlimited  permissiveness 
is  equally  destructive." 

The  human  goal  of  "black  power"  is 
fulfillment,  he  explains:  "The  black 
people  of  America  want  to  fulfill 
their  potential,  for  their  own  good  and 
for  the  larger  enrichment  of  the  com- 
mon store  of  all  Americans.  To  become 
what  one  must  be  demands  the 
presence,  the  building  up,  of  power." 

Negroes  and  whites  need  to  be 
engaged  in  dialogue  that  is  creative 
by  virtue  of  its  authentic  give-and- 
take,  he  urges.  "For  simple  survival, 
Negroes  have  been  the  most  sensitive 
observers  of  American  life.  Their  lives 
as  well  as  their  livelihood  have 
depended  on  such  sensitivity  to  an 
extent  far  different  from  the  experience 
of  all  other  ethnic  groups.  It  is  time 
for  America  to  cash  in  on  an  unex- 
pected resource  which  it  has  built 
without  its  own  knowing.  Black  lead- 
ership thus  may  begin  to  lead  America 
at  this  crucial  hour  toward  a  clearer 
vision  and  more  realistic  fulfillment  of 
goals  basic  to  the  nation's  coming  into 
its  own." 

Before  going  to  Newark,  Dr.  Wright 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
Education  Commission  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  (Massa- 
chusetts) Advisory  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights,  the  Mayor's  (Boston) 
Committee  on  Housing,  and  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  was  the 
organizer  and  first  field  representative 
of  New  England's  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  and  participated  in  CORE's 
first  "freedom  ride"  in  1948.  He  also 
founded  and  ran  Massachusetts'  first 
nonprofit  school  for  remedial  education 
and  supplementary  and  cultural  en- 
richment. Holder  of  five  college 
degrees,  including  a  bachelor  of  divin- 
ity from  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  and  a  doctorate  in  education 
from  Harvard  University,  he  lectures 
on  urban  sociology  at  New  York  City 
Community  College. 

In  contrast  to  the  prophetic  views 
in  this  month's  feature  beginning  on 
page  25,  you  will  find  a  familiar  pat- 
tern of  the  ministry  in  Seven  Steeples 
(Harper  ChapelBooks,  $1.50).  It  is 
familiar,  that  is,  except  in  one  respect. 
The  Methodist  minister  who  is  its  au- 
thor is  a  woman,  the  Rev.  Margaret 
K.  Henrichsen. 

It  was  a  year  after  her  husband's 
death  that  Mrs.  Henrichsen  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  former  pastor  of  her  church 
in  a  comfortable  Boston  suburb.  She 
asked,  very  tentatively,  if  any  of  the 
countrv    churches    in    his    district    in 


Maine  might  need  a  woman  pastor. 
She  had  seen  the  little  closed  churches 
all  over  New  England,  their  spires 
picturesque  against  the  hills  but  their 
churchyards  weed-grown  and  de- 
serted. His  reply  was  immediate  and 
definite:  "I  must  have  another  pastor 
here  right  away."  Almost  before  she 
knew  what  she  was  doing,  she  found 
herself  in  a  parsonage  on  the  Sullivan 
circuit,  160  miles  northeast  of  Port- 
land. 

Seven  Steeples  is  the  story  of  her 
first  years  among  the  people  she 
serves  still.  Hard  and  discouraging  at 
first,  her  ministry  became  intensely  re- 
warding, and  her  telling  about  it,  in- 
terlaced with  humor  and  drama,  is 
refreshing  and  reassuring  to  read.  This 
year,  at  annual-conference  time,  Mrs. 
Henrichsen  received  a  new  appoint- 
ment. She  is  now  superintendent  of 
Maine's  Bangor  District,  apparently 
the  first  woman  ever  to  serve  as  a  dis- 
trict superintendent  in  American 
Methodism. 

When  he  was  majority  leader  of  the 
territorial  legislature  of  Hawaii,  Meth- 
odist Daniel  K.  Inouye  was  bothered 
because  the  chaplain  of  the  legisla- 
ture was,  without  exception,  a  Protes- 
tant. In  a  land  where  people  of  all 
creeds  and  beliefs  mixed  on  virtually 
every  level  of  life,  he  felt  strongly 
that  there  ought  to  be  room  for  the 
prayers  of  all  denominations  in  the 
legislature.  So  he  suggested  that  all 
the  religious  bodies  in  the  islands — 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews, 
Mormons,  and  Buddhists — be  invited 
to  participate  on  a  rotating  basis. 

When  the  plan  was  adopted  and 
he  called  on  the  senior  bishop  of  the 
Buddhist  Church  of  Honolulu,  the 
bishop  became  angry.  "He  thinks 
you're  joking,"  the  interpreter  said. 
"He  says  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing." 

Inouye  started  all  over  again:  "Tell 
him  there  never  has  been  such  a  thing 
before.  But  times  are  changing.  We 
are  a  mixed  people  and  we  want  every 
religious  group — Buddhists,  Protes- 
tants, Catholics — to  be  fully  repre- 
sented." 

Then  the  bishop  understood  very 
well,  and  he  began  to  cry.  "My  son," 
he  said  through  the  interpreter,  "do 
you  know  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  Buddhist  has  been  asked  to 
represent  his  faith  in  any  American 
legislature?" 

Daniel  Inouye  understood  about 
prejudice.  Born  in  Hawaii  of  devout 
Methodist  parents,  he  was  Japanese 
by  ancestry  and  had  suffered  the 
agony  of  not  being  allowed  to  fight 
for  his  country  during  the  first  months 
of  World  War  II.  Later  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  all-nisei  442nd  Regi- 
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inspirational  books 

Fifty-two  Meditations  to  Live  By 

GOD  IN 
MY  DAY 

By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 

Even  the  most  humdrum  daily  rou- 
tines offer  exciting  possibilities — that 
is  the  message  of  these  cheerful  med- 
itations. They  take  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  message  into  the  midst  of 
daily  living.  160  pages.  $2.95 

Youth  Devotions  That  Lead  to  Action 

CHRISTIAN 
FRIENDSHIP 

By   Walter  L.   Cook 

What  is  Christian  friendship?  Forty 
encouraging  devotions  describe  what 
it  is  and  how  to  nurture  it.  Each  de- 
votion concludes  with  a  section 
called  "Go  into  Action"  and  with  a 
prayer.  112  pages.  $2.50 

At  your  Cokesbury  Bookstore 

Abingdon 
Press 

The  Book  Publishing  Department  of 
The   Methodist   Publishing   House 


mental  Combat  Team  that  fought  vali- 
antly through  Italy  and  France.  He 
had  lost  an  arm  in  Italy,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

Now  a  United  States  senator  from 
Hawaii,  Daniel  K.  Inouye  tells  the 
story  of  his  life  in  Journey  to  Wash- 
ington (Prentice-Hall,  $5.95).  It's  an 
inspiring  story,  and  this  book  written 
with  the  help  of  Lawrence  Elliott 
makes  it  an  interesting,  warmly  hu- 
man, and  sometimes  humorous  one. 

Malcolm  Boyd  describes  the  medi- 
tations in  Free  to  Live,  Free  to  Die 
(Holt,  Rinehart,  Winston,  $3.95)  as 
"happenings."  They  received  their 
first  hearing  in  a  coffeehouse  in  San 
Francisco,  and  they  continue  in  the 
same  vein  as  the  controversial  Epis- 
copal priest's  first  book,  Are  You  Run- 
ning With  Me,  Jesus? 

Free  to  Live,  Free  to  Die  offers  no 
peace  of  mind,  no  comfortable  feel- 
ing of  religiousness,  no  safety  island 
in  a  swirling  world.  Addressed  to 
"young  prophets,"  its  message  is  that 
there  is  no  no-man's-land  between 
secular  and  sacred — Jesus  is,  here 
and  now. 

Have  the  people  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Finland,  and  Iceland 
solved  all  the  problems  of  sex,  secu- 
rity, education,  old  age,  crime,  urban 
slums,  class  struggle,  and  international 
conflict?  Or  have  they  sacrificed  their 
individualism  and  initiative  to  the 
Welfare  State  and  become  suicidal, 
alcoholic,  amoral,  and  joyless  amidst 
plenty? 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  cliches 
is,  of  course,  no,  and  Donald  S.  Con- 
nery  takes  566  pages  to  tell  why  in 
The  Scandinavians  (Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, $7.95).  He  visited  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  for  the  first  time  in 
1948  and  left  them  a  month  later 
puzzled  about  the  differences  in  na- 
tional temperament  and  full  of  mem- 
ories of  a  "clean,  well-lighted  place" 
where  air,  sea,  and  glass  combined  to 
give  a  special  clarity  to  societies  built 
in  harmony  with  nature. 

His  portrait  of  contemporary  Scan- 
dinavia is  drawn  in  fast-moving,  vivid 
prose  focused,  he  says,  on  "what  I 
found  most  interesting  and  think  most 
significant."  It  gives  us  a  perceptive, 
informative  view  of  highly  socialized 
communities  that  rely  predominantly 
on  private  enterprise  to  build  their 
prosperity. 

Secularism,  humanism,  communism, 
the  radical  right,  existentialism,  and 
Playboyism.  Methodist  minister  R. 
Benjamin  Garrison  takes  them  all  on 
in  crisp,  invigorating  style  in  Creeds 
in  Collision   (Abingdon,  $2.50).  For, 


he  says,  all  of  them  are  competing 
with  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
literally  is  fighting  for  its  life. 

A  clerk  in  a  camera  store  told  me 
recently  that  people  don't  buy  much 
black  and  white  film  anymore.  Color 
is  so  beautiful — and  so  much  less  com- 
plicated. A  large  part  of  the  artistry 
of  black  and  white  photography  must 
take  place  in  the  darkroom,  and  seri- 
ous photographers  always  want  to  do 
their  own  printing. 

The  evocative  power  of  good  black 
and  white  pictures,  though,  is  evident 
in  Fair  Is  Our  Land  ( Hastings  House, 
$8.95).  This  beloved  book  now  in  its 
eighth  printing  is  a  portrait  of  the 
prairies,  deserts,  mountains,  lakes, 
rivers,  valleys,  and  seacoasts  of  Amer- 
ica, edited  in  the  spirit  of  thanksgiv- 
ing by  Samuel  Chamberlain.  Relying 
entirely  on  black  and  white  photogra- 
phy, etchings,  and  wood  engravings, 
it  shows  us  a  majestically  beautiful 
America. 


"Where  do  I  find 
picture  postcards?" 


"You  reach  Australia  when  then 
serve  you  chops  for  breakfast  in  your 
Qantas  aircraft,  30,000  feet  above  the 
central  desert,"  writes  Elspeth  Huxley 
in  Their  Shining  Eldorado  (Morrow, 
$6.95).  A  highly  personal  account  of 
a  journey  through  Australia,  it's  the 
next  best  thing  to  going  yourself.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  better,  because  Mrs. 
Huxley  is  a  magic-spinning  writer. 

The  Greek  hero  Herakles  mastered 
the  evils  of  the  universe  and  became 
a  god,  only  to  find  that  he  had  mur- 
dered his  own  sons.  Playwright  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  brings  the  ancient 
myth  into  our  own  time  in  his  newest 
play,  Herakles  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$4). 

The  scene  is  contemporary  Greece, 
to  which  come  a  world-famous  physi- 
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cist  and  his  family.  Amid  the  fallen 
marble  of  a  ruined  temple  the  myth 
of  Herakles  is  played  out  again,  be- 
fore their  horror-struck  eyes. 

It  is  a  powerful  play,  with  a  clear 
warning  for  modern  man. 

The  most  readable,  and  possibly 
the  best,  current  book  on  modem  re- 
ligious thought  is  The  New  Chris- 
tianity (Delacorte  Press,  $6.95).  An 
anthology  compiled  by  William 
Robert  Miller,  it  begins  with  the  work 
of  such  19th-century  thinkers  as  Blake 
and  Kierkegaard  and  carries  through 
Buber,  Bultmann,  and  Tillich  to  the 
so-called  Christian  atheists. 

Each  selection  is  prefaced  by  a 
biography  that  relates  the  author  to 
his  time  and  the  general  stream  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Also  helpful  is  a  list- 
ing of  further  reading. 

For  teen-agers — Emmeline  Gar- 
nett's  absorbing  Madame  Prime  Min- 
ister (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  $3.50). 
It  is  the  story  of  Indira  Gandhi,  whose 
earliest  memories  were  of  political 
activity,  who  saw  her  father,  Jawahar- 
lal  Nehru,  and  her  grandfather  taken 
off  to  jail  when  she  was  only  four, 
who  endured  prison  herself,  and  who 
became  prime  minister  of  India. 

On  a  November  afternoon  in  1919, 
a  stiff-lipped  lady  librarian  was  busy 
cutting  off  the  lower  part  of  a  poster. 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  drawing  for  the 
first  Children's  Book  Week  showed 
book  shelves,  a  boy  and  a  girl  at 
them,  and  books  scattered  on  the  floor 
in  joyous  abandon.  This  was  more 
than  the  librarian  could  take. 

Modern  librarians  are  a  lot  more 
relaxed,  and  so  are  modern  mothers. 
But  as  the  48th  National  Children's 
Book  Week  rolls  around — October  29 
to  November  4 — the  children  who 
posed  for  that  original  drawing  could 
be  grandparents.  And  if  they  are,  they 
may  be  shaking  their  heads  over  the 
ways  of  today's  child  with  a  book. 

One  of  the  grandfathers  on  our 
staff  shakes  his  head.  Ira  Mohler  says 
his  lively  preschool  grandsons  are  all 
too  likely  to  commit  mayhem  on  their 
books,  and  he  wonders  how  to  teach 
them  to  enjoy  books,  use  them — and, 
at  the  same  time,  cherish  them.  He's 
thinking  of  tucking  some  choice  books 
for  boys  into  his  own  bookshelves  and 
letting  the  youngsters  see  them  only 
if  they  wash  their  hands  and  maintain 
a  good  record  for  putting  the  books 
back  into  the  shelves  in  reasonably 
good  condition. 

If  children  today  have  a  better 
understanding  of  other  faiths  than 
youngsters  used  to  have,  the  avail- 
ability of  books  like  Religions  Around 


the  World  (Abingdon,  $4.95)  is  one 
of  the  reasons. 

Leonard  and  Carolyn  Wolcott  be- 
gin with  early  man's  search  for  an- 
swers to  his  questions  about  life  and 
the  world  around  him,  describe  primi- 
tive religions,  and  then  discuss  the 
faiths  of  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Muslims. 

Reading  this  book  for  November,  I 
was  interested  in  the  Wolcotts'  de- 
scription of  the  Jewish  Sukkoth,  or 
"Feast  of  Booths,"  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  autumn.  This  eight-day  festival 
is  a  thanksgiving  observance  that 
originated  in  ancient  Palestine. 

The  Hebrews  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  a  plentiful  fruit  harvest  by  build- 
ing booths  of  vines  and  leaves,  and 
living  in  them  during  the  eight  days. 
This  was  to  remind  themselves  of 
God's  goodness  to  their  ancestors,  who 
had  lived  in  crude  shelters  in  the 
desert.  In  the  United  States  today, 
only  a  few  Jewish  families  actually 
build  Sukkoth  booths  at  home,  but 
you  will  find  Sukkoth  booths  in  syna- 
gogues, decorated  with  fruits  and 
flowers. 

Religions  Around  the  World  is  for 
young  people  11  or  older. 

At  long  last,  Negro  children  can 
find  books  about  children  whose  skin 
is  black  like  theirs.  Children  who  are 
white  can  read  them,  too,  and  dis- 
cover that  these  dark-skinned  young- 
sters are  no  different  from  themselves. 

One  such  book,  for  the  very  young, 
is  Peters  Chair  (Harper  &  Row, 
$3.95).  This  bright  picture  story  by 
Ezra  Jack  Keats  is  about  a  little  boy 
who  decides  to  run  away  when  he 
sees  his  parents  painting  his  crib  and 
high  chair  pink  for  his  new  baby  sis- 
ter. He  runs  as  far  as  the  front  of  the 
house,  taking  his  dog  and  a  treasured 
blue  chair  with  him.  But,  of  course, 
when  he  tries  to  sit  in  the  chair  he 
finds  he  has  outgrown  it  and  is  glad 
to  answer  his  mother's  call  to  come 
back. 

Fireflies  and  cattails,  the  warmth 
of  a  crackling  fire,  the  excitement  of  a 
thunderstorm,  the  magic  in  a  yellow 
pencil — all  these  and  more  are  in  Jane 
Merchant's  first  collection  of  poetry 
for  children.  All  Daffodils  Are  Daffy 
(Abingdon,  $2.75)  is  a  refreshing  re- 
counting of  the  delights  of  a  child's 
world  and  its  verse  goes  beyond  see- 
saw rhythms  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  real  appreciation  of  poetry. 

Author-illustrator  Shan  Ellentuck 
took  some  overworked  phrases  and 
drew  pictures  that  interpret  them  lit- 
erally for  Did  You  See  What  I  Said? 
(Doubleday,  $2.75).  It's  good  fun  for 
beginning  readers.  — Barnabas 
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A  ragged,  undersized  boy  from  the  orphanage,  he 
tackled  every  job  ivith  a  silent  kind  of  integrity  that  is  rare. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  a  mother  could  leave  such  a  son. 
Poverty  or  no,  there  is  other  food  than  bread. 
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A  Mother  in  Mannville  (copyright  l'J-16  hy  the 
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1964  by  Norton  Baskin)  by  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings  is  reprinted  with  permission  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  from  When  the  Whippoonvill  by 
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1  HE  ORPHANAGE  is  high  in 
the  Carolina  mountains.  Sometimes 
in  winter  the  snowdrifts  are  so  deep 
that  the  institution  is  cut  off  from 
the  village  below,  from  all  the 
world.  Fog  hides  the  mountain 
peaks,  the  snow  swirls  down  the 
valleys,  and  a  wind  blows  so  bit- 
terly that  the  orphanage  boys  who 
take  the  milk  twice  daily  to  the 
baby  cottage  reach  the  door  with 
fingers  stiff  in  an  agony  of  numb- 
ness. 

I  was  there  in  the  autumn.  I 
wanted  quiet,  isolation,  to  do  some 
troublesome  writing.  I  wanted 
mountain  air  to  blow  out  the  ma- 
laria from  too  long  a  time  in  the 
subtropics.  I  was  homesick,  too,  for 
the  flaming  of  maples  in  October, 
and  for  corn  shocks  and  pumpkins 
and  black  walnut  trees  and  the  lift 
of  hills.  I  found  them  all,  living  in 
a  cabin  that  belonged  to  the  or- 
phanage, half  a  mile  beyond  the 
orphanage  farm.  When  I  took  the 
cabin,  I  asked  for  a  boy  or  man  to 
chop  wood  for  the  fireplace. 

I  looked  up  from  my  typewriter 
one  late  afternoon,  a  little  startled. 
A  boy  stood  at  the  door,  and  my 
pointer  dog,  my  companion,  was  at 
his  side  and  had  not  barked  to  warn 
me.  The  boy  was  probably  12  years 
old,  but  undersized.  He  wore  over- 
alls and  a  torn  shirt,  and  was  bare- 
footed. He  said: 

"1  can  chop  some  wood  today." 


I  said,  "But  I  have  a  boy  coming 
from  the  orphanage." 

"I'm  the  boy." 

"You?  But  you're  small." 

"Size  don't  matter,  chopping 
wood,"  he  said.  "Some  of  the  big 
boys  don't  chop  good.  I've  been 
chopping  wood  at  the  orphanage  a 
long  time." 

"Very  well.  There's  the  ax.  Go 
ahead  and  see  what  you  can  do." 

I  went  back  to  work,  closing  the 
door.  At  first  the  sound  of  the  boy 
dragging  brush  annoyed  me.  Then 
he  began  to  chop.  The  blows  were 
rhythmic  and  steady,  and  shortly  I 
had  forgotten  him,  the  sound  no 
more  of  an  interruption  than  a  con- 
stant rain.  I  suppose  an  hour  and  a 
half  passed,  for  when  I  stopped  and 
stretched,  and  heard  the  boy's  steps 
on  the  cabin  stoop,  the  sun  was 
dropping  behind  the  farthest  moun- 
tain, and  the  valleys  were  purple 
with  something  deeper  than  the 
asters. 

The  boy  said,  "I  have  to  go  to 
supper  now.  I  can  come  again  to- 
morrow evening." 

I  said,  "I'll  pay  you  now  for  what 
you've  done,"  thinking  I  should 
probably  have  to  insist  on  an  older 
boy.  "Ten  cents  an  hour?" 

"Anything  is  all  right." 

We  went  together  back  of  the 
cabin.  An  astonishing  amount  of 
solid  wood  had  been  cut.  There 
were  cherry  logs  and  heavy  roots 
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of  rhododendron,  and  blocks  from 
the  waste  pine  and  oak  left  from 
the  building  of  the  cabin. 

"But  you've  done  as  much  as  a 
man,"  I  said.  "This  is  a  splendid 
pile." 

I  looked  at  him,  actually,  for  the 
first  time.  His  hair  was  the  color 
of  the  corn  shocks  and  his  eyes,  very 
direct,  were  like  the  mountain  sky 
when  rain  is  pending — gray,  with 
a  shadowing  of  that  miraculous 
blue.  As  I  spoke,  a  light  came  over 
him,  as  though  the  setting  sun  had 
touched  him  with  the  same  suffused 
glory  with  which  it  touched  the 
mountains.  I  gave  him  a  quarter. 

"You  may  come  tomorrow,"  I 
said,  "and  thank  you  very  much." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  at  the  coin, 
and  seemed  to  want  to  speak,  but 
could  not.  and  turned  away. 

At  daylight  I  was  half  wakened 
by  the  sound  of  chopping.  Again 
it  was  so  even  in  texture  that  I 
went  back  to  sleep.  When  I  left  my 
bed  in  the  cool  morning,  the  boy- 
had  come  and  gone,  and  a  stack  of 
kindling  was  neat  against  the  cabin 
wall.  He  came  again  after  school 
in  the  afternoon  and  worked  until 
time  to  return  to  the  orphanage. 

His  name  was  Jerry;  he  was  12 
years  old,  and  he  had  been  at  the 
orphanage  since  he  was  4.  I  could 
picture  him  at  four,  with  the  same 
grave  gray-blue  eyes  and  the  same 
— independence?  Xo.  the  word  that 
comes  to  me  is  "integrity."  It  is 
bedded  on  courage,  but  it  is  more 
than  brave.  It  is  honest,  but  it  is 
more  than  honesty. 

The  ax  handle  broke  one  clay. 
Jerry  said  the  woodshop  at  the  or- 
phanage would  repair  it.  I  brought 
money  to  pay  for  the  job  and  he 
refused  it. 

"I'll  pay  for  it,"  he  said.  "I  broke 
it.  I  brought  the  ax  down  careless." 

"But  no  one  hits  accurately  every 
time."  I  told  him.  "The  fault  was  in 
the  wood  of  the  handle.  Ill  see  the 
man  from  whom  I  bought  it." 
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T  WAS  only  then  that  he  would 
take  the  money.  He  was  standing 
back  of  his  own  carelessness.  He 
was  a  freewill  agent  and  he  chose 
to  do  careful  work;  and  if  he  failed, 
he  took  the  responsibility  without 
subterfuge. 

And  he  did  for  me  the  unneces- 


sary thing,  the  gracious  thing,  that 
we  find  done  only  by  the  great  of 
heart.  Things  no  training  can  teach, 
for  they  are  done  on  the  instant, 
with  no  predicated  experience.  He 
found  a  cubbyhole  beside  the  fire- 
place that  I  had  not  noticed.  There, 
of  his  own  accord,  he  put  kindling 
and  medium  wood,  so  that  I  might 
always  have  dry  fire  material  ready- 
in  case  of  sudden  wet  weather.  A 
stone  was  loose  in  the  rough  walk 
to  the  cabin.  He  dug  a  deeper  hole 
and  steadied  it,  although  he  came, 
himself,  by  a  short  cut  over  the 
bank. 

I  found  that  when  I  tried  to  re- 
turn his  thoughtfulness  with  such 
things  as  candy  and  apples,  he  was 
wordless.  "Thank  you"  was,  per- 
haps, an  expression  for  which  he 
had  had  no  use,  for  his  courtesy- 
was  instinctive.  He  only  looked  at 
the  gift  and  at  me;  and  a  curtain 
lifted,  so  that  I  saw  deeper  into 
the  clear  well  of  his  eyes;  and  grat- 
itude was  there,  and  affection,  soft 
over  the  firm  granite  of  character. 

He  made  simple  excuses  to  come 
and  sit  with  me.  I  suggested  once 
that  the  best  time  for  us  to  visit  was 
just  before  supper,  when  I  left  off 
my  writing.  One  day  I  worked  until 
nearly  dark.  I  went  outside  the 
cabin,  having  forgotten  him.  I  saw 
him  going  up  over  the  hill  in  the 
twilight  toward  the  orphanage. 
When  I  sat  down  on  my  stoop,  a 
place  was  warm  from  his  body- 
where  he  had  been  sitting. 

He  became  intimate,  of  course, 
with  my  pointer.  Pat.  There  is  a 
strange  communion  between  a  boy 
and  a  dog.  Perhaps  they  possess  the 
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same  singleness  of  spirit,  the  same 
kind  of  wisdom.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain,  but  it  exists. 

When  I  went  across  the  state  for 
a  weekend,  I  left  the  dog  in  Jerry's 
charge.  I  gave  him  the  dog  whistle 
and  the  key  to  the  cabin,  and  left 
sufficient  food.  He  was  to  come  two 
or  three  times  a  dayr  and  let  out 
the  dog,  and  feed  and  exercise  him. 

My  return  was  belated  and  fog 
filled  the  mountain  passes  so  treach- 
erously that  I  dared  not  drive  at 
night.  The  fog  held  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  Monday  noon  be- 
fore I  reached  the  cabin.  The  dog 
had  been  fed  and  cared  for  that 
morning.  Jerry  came  early  in  the 
afternoon,  anxious. 

"The  superintendent  said  nobody- 
would  drive  in  the  fog,"  he  said. 
"I  came  just  before  bedtime  last 
night  and  you  hadn't  come.  So  I 
brought  Pat  some  of  my  breakfast 
this  morning.  I  wouldn't  have  let 
anything  happen  to  him." 

He  was  needed  for  work  at  the 
orphanage,  and  he  had  to  return 
at  once.  I  gave  him  a  dollar  in  pay- 
ment, and  he  looked  at  it  and  went 
away.  But  that  night  he  came  in 
the  darkness  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"Come  in,  Jerry,"  I  said,  "if  you're 
allowed  to  be  away  this  late." 

"I  told  maybe  a  story,"  he  said. 
"I  told  them  I  thought  you  would 
want  to  see  me." 

"That's  true,"  I  assured  him,  and 
I  saw  his  relief.  "I  want  to  hear 
about  how  you  managed  with  the 
dog." 

He  sat  by  the  fire  with  me,  with 
no  other  light,  and  told  me  of  their 
two  days  together.  The  dog  lay 
close  to  him,  and  found  a  comfort 
there  that  I  did  not  have  for  him. 

"He  stayed  right  with  me,"  he 
told  me,  "except  when  he  ran  in  the- 
laurel.  He  likes  the  laurel.  I  took 
him  up  over  the  hill  and  we  both 
ran  fast.  There  was  a  place  where 
the  grass  was  high  and  I  lay  down 
in  it  and  hid.  I  could  hear  Pat  hunt- 
ing for  me.  He  found  my  trail 
and  he  barked.  When  he  found  me 
he  acted  crazy,  and  he  ran  around 
and  around  me,  in  circles." 

We  watched  the  flames. 

"That's  an  apple  log,"  he  said.  "It 
burns  the  prettiest  of  any  wood." 

We  were  very  close. 

He    was    suddenly    impelled    to 
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speak  of  things  he  had  not  spoken 
of  before,  nor  had  I  cared  to  ask 
him. 

"You  look  a  litde  bit  like  my 
mother,"  he  said.  "Especially  in  the 
dark,  by  the  fire." 

"But  you  were  only  four,  Jerry, 
when  you  came  here.  You  have  re- 
membered how  she  looked,  all  these 
years?" 

"My  mother  lives  in  Mannville," 
he  said. 

J.  OR  A  moment,  finding  that  he 
had  a  mother  shocked  me  as  great- 
ly as  anything  in  my  life  has  ever 
done,  and  I  did  not  know  why  it 
disturbed  me.  Then  I  understood 
my  distress.  I  was  filled  with  a  pas- 
sionate resentment  that  any  woman 
should  go  away  and  leave  her  son. 
A  fresh  anger  added  itself.  A  son 
like  this  one — .  The  orphanage  was 
a  wholesome  place,  the  executives 
were  kind,  good  people,  the  food 
was  more  than  adequate,  the  boys 
were  healthy,  a  ragged  shirt  was 
no  hardship,  nor  the  doing  of  clean 
labor.  Granted,  perhaps,  that  the 
boys  felt  no  lack,  what  blood  fed 
the  bowels  of  a  woman  who  did  not 
yearn  over  this  child's  lean  body 
that  had  come  in  parturition  out  of 
her  own? 

"Have  you  seen  her,  Jerry — 
lately?"  I  asked. 

"I  see  her  every  summer.  She 
sends  for  me." 

I  wanted  to  cry  out.  "Why  are 
you  not  with  her?  How  can  she  let 
you  go  away  again?" 

He  said,  "She  comes  up  here  from 
Mannville  whenever  she  can.  She 
doesn't  have  a  job  now." 

His  face  shone  in  the  firelight. 

"She  wanted  to  give  me  a  puppy, 
but  they  can't  let  any  one  boy  keep 
a  puppy.  You  remember  the  suit  I 
had  on  last  Sunday?"  He  was  plain- 
ly proud.  "She  sent  me  that  for 
Christmas.  The  Christmas  before 
that" — he  drew  a  long  breath, 
savoring  the  memory — "she  sent  me 
a  pair  of  skates." 

"Roller  skates?" 

My  mind  was  busy,  making  pic- 
tures of  her,  trying  to  understand 
her.  She  had  not,  then,  entirely  de- 
serted or  forgotten  him.  But  why 
then — I  thought,  "I  must  not  con- 
demn her  without  knowing." 

"Roller  skates.  I  let  the  other  boys 


use  them.  They're  always  borrowing 
them.  But  they're  careful  of  them." 

What  circumstance  other  than 
poverty — . 

"I'm  going  to  take  the  dollar  you 
gave  me  for  taking  care  of  Pat," 
he  said,  "and  buy  her  a  pair  of 
gloves." 

I  could  only  say,  "That  will  be 
nice.  Do  you  know  her  size?" 

"I  think  it's  8J2,"  he  said. 

He  looked  at  my  hands. 

"Do  you  wear  8M?"  he  asked. 

"No.  I  wear  a  smaller  size,  a 
six. 

"Oh!  Then  I  guess  her  hands  are 
bigger  than  yours." 

I  hated  her.  Poverty,  or  no,  there 
was  other  food  than  bread,  and 
the  soul  could  starve  as  quickly  as 
the  body.  He  was  taking  his  dollar 
to  buy  gloves  for  her  big  stupid 
hands,  and  she  lived  away  from 
him,  in  Mannville,  and  contented 
herself  with  sending  him  skates. 

"She  likes  white  gloves,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  think  I  can  get  them  for  a 
dollar?" 

"I  think  so,"  I  said. 

I  decided  that  I  should  not  leave 
the  mountains  without  seeing  her 
and  knowing  for  myself  why  she 
had  done  this  thing. 

The  human  mind  scatters  its  in- 
terests as  though  made  of  thistle- 
down, and  every  wind  stirs  and 
moves  it.  I  finished  my  work.  It  did 
not  please  me,  and  I  gave  my 
thoughts  to  another  field.  I  should 
need  some  Mexican  material. 

I  did  not  take  time  to  go  to 
Mannville  to  see  Jerry's  mother,  nor 
even  to  talk  with  the  orphanage 
officials  about  her.  I  was  a  trifle 
abstracted  about  the  boy,  because 
of  my  work  and  plans.  And  after 
my  first  fury  at  her — we  did  not 
speak  of  her  again — his  having  a 
mother,  any  sort  of  all,  not  far  away, 
in  Mannville,  relieved  me  of  the 
ache  I  had  had  about  him.  He  did 
not  question  the  anomalous  rela- 
tion. He  was  not  lonely.  It  was 
none  of  my  concern. 

He  came  every  day  and  cut  my 
wood  and  did  small  helpful  favors 
and  stayed  to  talk.  The  days  had 
become  cold,  and  often  I  let  him 
come  inside  the  cabin.  He  would 
lie  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire, 
with  one  arm  across  the  pointer, 
and  they  would  both  doze  and  wait 


quietly  for  me.  Other  days  they  ran 
with  a  common  ecstasy  through  the 
laurel,  and  since  the  asters  were 
now  gone,  he  brought  me  back 
vermilion  maple  leaves,  and  chest- 
nut boughs  dripping  with  imperial 
yellow.  I  was  ready  to  go. 

I  said  to  him,  "You  have  been 
my  good  friend,  Jerry.  I  shall  often 
think  of  you  and  miss  you.  Pat  will 
miss  you  too.  I  am  leaving  tomor- 
row." 

He  did  not  answer.  When  he 
went  away,  I  remember  that  a  new 
moon  hung  over  the  mountains,  and 
I  watched  him  go  in  silence. 

I  expected  him  the  next  day,  but 
he  did  not  come.  Late  in  the  day  I 
closed  the  cabin  and  started  the 
car,  noticing  that  the  sun  was  in 
the  west  and  I  should  do  well  to  be 
out  of  the  mountains  by  nightfall. 
I  stopped  by  the  orphanage  and 
left  the  cabin  key  and  money  for 
my  light  bill  with  Miss  Clark. 

"And  will  you  call  Jerry  for  me 
to  say  good-bye  to  him?" 

"I  don't  know  where  he  is,"  she 
said.  "I'm  afraid  he's  not  well.  He 
didn't  eat  his  dinner  this  noon.  One 
of  the  other  boys  saw  him  going 
over  the  hill  into  the  laurel.  He 
was  supposed  to  fire  the  boiler  this 
afternoon.  It's  not  like  him;  he's 
unusually  reliable." 

I  was  almost  relieved,  for  I  knew 
I  should  never  see  him  again,  and 
it  would  be  easier  not  to  say  good- 
bye to  him. 

I  said,  "I  wanted  to  talk  with  you 
about  his  mother — why  he's  here — 
but  I'm  in  more  of  a  hurry  than  I 
expected  to  be.  It's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  me  to  see  her  now,  too.  But 
here's  some  money  I'd  like  to  leave 
with  you  to  buy  things  for  him  at 
Christmas  and  on  his  birthday.  It 
will  be  better  than  for  me  to  try  to 
send  him  things.  I  could  so  easily 
duplicate — skates,  for  instance." 

She  blinked  her  honest  spinster's 
eyes.  "There's  not  much  use  for 
skates  here,"  she  said. 

Her  stupidity  annoyed  me. 

"What  I  mean,"  I  said,  "is  that 
I  don't  want  to  duplicate  things  his 
mother  sends  him.  I  might  have 
chosen  skates  if  I  didn't  know  she 
had  already  given  them  to  him." 

She  stared  at  me. 

"I  don't  understand,"  she  said. 
"He  has  no  mother.  He  has  no 
skates."  □ 
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Together  with  the 


The  Thanksgiving  pageant  the  class  gave 
was  beautiful.  Margarita  made  a  lovely  Indian  princess. 


Thankful  for  Corn 


M, 


LARGARITA  banged  the  back 
door  behind  her  and  tossed  her  school 
books  on  the  kitchen  table. 

"I  want  to  go  back  to  San  Janos, 
Mamacita,"  the  little  Mexican  girl  ex- 
ploded. "I  do  not  like  that  big,  noisy 
American  school!"  she  announced. 


By  FAYE  TANNER  COOL 


"I  know  it  is  strange  for  you,  my 
dear,"  said  her  mother.  "But  we  can- 
not go  back  to  Mexico  now.  We  must 
be  thankful  your  father  has  this  fine, 
new  job  feeding  the  cattle  on  this 
ranch.  It  was  hard  for  us  to  travel  so 
far  each  year,  following  the  harvests 


from  farm  to  farm.  Is  it  not  good  now 
to  live  in  one  house  in  one  place?" 

"I  guess  so,"  mumbled  Margarita. 
"But  I  liked  San  Janos,  even  if  we 
were  very  poor.  I  liked  helping 
Grandmother  make  tortillas.  If  we 
went  back,  you  wouldn't  even  have  to 
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scold  me  about  tending  the  com." 

"Try  to  be  happy  here,"  said  her 
mother.  But  Margarita  could  not  be 
happy. 

When  she  did  not  understand  all 
the  words  the  American  children 
spoke,  she  tossed  her  black  pigtails 
and  pretended  she  didn't  care.  Her 
dark  eyes  flashed  if  any  of  them  dared 
ask  her  to  play  a  game  she  didn't 
know. 

In  November,  the  class  began  pre- 
paring for  Thanksgiving.  The  children 
wrote  a  Thanksgiving  pageant  about 
the  Pilgrims,  who  many  years  ago 
came  across  the  ocean  to  make  new 
lives  for  themselves  in  a  new  country 
called  America. 

Miss  Casson,  their  teacher,  began 
assigning  parts,  and  finally,  almost 
everyone  had  a  part  as  an  Indian  or 
a  Pilgrim  except  Margarita.  She  tossed 
her  pigtails  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  spoke  up  Richard, 
who  was  to  play  the  part  of  Miles 
Standish.  "Margarita  has  braids.  She'd 
make  a  good  Indian  princess.  Why  not 
have  an  Indian  princess  bring  com  to 
the  Pilgrims  instead  of  an  Indian 
chief?"  The  children  thought  it  a  good 
idea. 

"That  would  be  a  different  twist 
to  our  pageant,"  agreed  Miss  Casson. 
Margarita  was  surprised.  She  hadn't 
expected  to  play  such  an  important 
part. 

As  they  practiced,  Miss  Casson 
urged  Margarita  to  be  more  dramatic 
in  presenting  the  corn  to  Miles 
Standish. 

"This  corn  is  a  symbol,  Margarita," 
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We  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  all  this 
food, 

And  pray  thee  bless  it  for  our 
good. 

And  please  give  children  every- 
where 

Food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear. 
Amen. 

— Eloise  Roach 


said  Miss  Casson.  "It  stands  for  the 
corn  the  Indians  had  given  the  Pil- 
grims earlier.  Can  anyone  tell  us  why 
it  was  so  important?" 

"I  know,"  said  Laura,  who  was 
playing  the  part  of  Priscilla  Mullens. 
"Without  it  the  Pilgrims  couldn't  have 
lived  that  first  year  in  this  strange 
land." 

Miss  Casson  nodded. 

Margarita  listened  carefully.  Sud- 
denly she  felt  very  close  to  the  Pil- 
grims. She  understood  what  it  was 
like  to  live  in  a  strange  land. 

"I  think  the  Pilgrims  ground  the 
corn  and  made  bread  from  it,"  put 
in  Richard. 

"In  my  country  today,"  said  Mar- 
garita shyly,  "we  make  tortillas  from 
ground  corn." 

"I've  heard  of  those,"  said  Richard. 
"How  do  you  make  them?" 

"We  mix  the  meal  with  water  and 
pat  the  dough  into  flat,  round  cakes. 
Then  we  bake  them,"  Margarita  ex- 


plained. "I  could  bring  some,  if  you 
wish." 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  see  them!"  ex- 
claimed Laura.  "Could  you  bring 
enough  so  we  could  taste  them?"  Mar- 
garita's pigtails  bobbed  up  and  down. 

The  pageant  the  class  gave  was 
beautiful.  Margarita  made  a  lovely 
Indian  princess.  Her  mother  and 
father  beamed  with  pride  as  they 
watched  her  present  the  lifesaving 
com  to  the  Pilgrims  on  the  first 
Thanksgiving. 

But  even  more  successful  were  the 
tortillas  Margarita  brought  to  class 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Before 
Margarita  knew  it,  she  was  laughing 
and  talking  as  if  she  had  lived  all  her 
life  in  the  United  States.  She  was  so 
happy. 

"I  think  it  would  be  nice,"  sug- 
gested Miss  Casson,  "if  each  of  you 
drew  a  picture  of  something  you  are 
thankful  for." 

Margarita  didn't  have  to  think  long 
about  what  to  draw. 

As  her  turn  came  to  explain  her 
drawing,  she  held  it  up  proudly.  It 
showed  a  little  Mexican  girl  with 
black  pigtails  and  dark  eyes.  But  she 
was  dressed  as  a  Pilgrim.  In  one  hand 
the  little  girl  held  an  ear  of  com. 

"I  am  like  a  Pilgrim,"  explained 
Margarita.  "I  have  come  to  live  in  a 
new  country.  I  am  also  thankful  for 
corn.  As  we  began  to  speak  of  the 
corn,  I  learned  you  were  my  friends, 
just  as  the  Pilgrims  found  the  Indians 
were  friends.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
corn,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  en- 
joyed my  first  year  in  this  strange 
land."  □ 


Holiday  Lapel  Pin 


THIS  IS  a  two-way  gift  for  ladies  of  your  house.  During 
the  holidays,  they  may  wear  it  on  their  coats.  Later,  they 
can  use  it  to  hold  needles  and  pins  in  their  sewing 
baskets. 

Draw  a  paper  pattern  first,  about  3  inches  long  and  2 
inches  wide  at  the  thumb  of  the  mitten. 

Trace  around  the  pattern  onto  three  pieces  of  felt  laid 
on  top  of  each  other.  The  felt  might  be  red,  white,  and 
green,  or  whatever  colors  match  the  lady's  coat.  Cut  a  felt 
band  as  wide  as  the  cuff  of  the  mitten  and  1  inch  deep. 
Fold  it  over  the  three  pieces  of  felt  and  stitch  with  con- 
trasting thread.  Attach  a  safety  pin  to  the  back,  and  there 
you  are. 

— Ruth  Everding  Libbey 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Aid  to  Cubans  Commended 

JOHN  F.  THOMAS,  Director 

Cuban  Refugee   Program 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  pleased,  indeed,  to  see  the 
article  The  Cubans  Keep  Coming! 
[September,  page  12].  Many  people, 
even  in  the  Miami  area,  are  not  aware 
of  the  regular  entry  of  refugees  via  the 
U.S. -provided  airlift  in  the  current 
family -reunion  phase  of  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Program. 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge,  too, 
the  fine  co-operation  of  The  Methodist 
Church  which,  through  Church  World 
Service,  has  assisted  so  many  Cuban 
refugees  to  resettle. 

In  the  Christian  Community  Service 
Agency  of  Miami,  Miss  Joan  Gross 
merits  commendation  for  her  profes- 
sional approach  in  providing  assistance 
to  marginal  Cuban  refugee  cases,  and 
for  reaching  also  the  needy  among  the 
Negro  and  other  minority  groups.  Such 
services  to  a  wide  range  of  deserving 
persons  help  diminish  any  suggestion 
that  Cuban  refugees  are  favored  in 
assistance. 

Repair  Funds  Came  Quickly 

MARIE  ADAMS 

Fortville,  Ind. 

Your  good  article  Tokyo's  Union 
Church  [August,  page  26]  made  me 
very  homesick.  When  the  Communists 
drove  us  out  of  China,  I  was  sent  to 
Tokyo  Woman's  Christian  College  for 
my  last  term  of  missionary  service, 
1950-55. 

There  is  one  incorrect  statement  in 
the  article:  "A  second  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  bombs  on  May  25,  1945." 

Actually,  the  building  was  not  de- 
stroyed but  gutted.  U.S.  Occupation  au- 
thorities made  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment put  a  roof  on  the  structure  and 
replace  the  windows  to  prevent  further 
deterioration.  At  first,  when  the  mis- 
sionaries returned,  they  met  in  a  mis- 
sion-school chapel  for  their  Union 
Church  services,  but  when  Darley 
Downs  took  over  preparations  for  the 
church's  restoration,  he  insisted  that 
we  worship  in  the  bombed  church.  He 


felt  we  would  raise  money  for  the  res- 
toration  quicker  by  meeting  there. 

Will  I  ever  forget  that  first  service! 
A  furnace  was  put  in  the  basement 
(Friendship  Hall)  since  it  would  have 
to  be  done  anyway.  Chairs  which  later 
could  be  used  in  the  hall  were  bought. 
A  wealthy  lady  gave  us  a  new  piano. 
But  the  walls  were  black  from  the 
bombing,  and  the  floor  was  so  full  of 
holes  that  we  were  warned  to  walk 
carefully. 

Mr.  Downs  was  so  right.  The  money 
came  much  quicker  than  we  dared  hope 
when  each  Sunday  we  faced  that 
bombed  meeting  place. 

'Responsible1  Use  Questioned 

GLADYS  M.  ERB 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Referring  to  your  news  article  Assault 
on  Alcoholism  [September,  page  6],  I 
feel  it  was  a  mistake  to  publish  it. 

Why  spread  the  idea  that  Americans 
should  be  taught  the  "responsible"  use 
of  alcohol?  The  Methodist  Church  al- 
ways has  taught  that  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages  is  dangerous,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  our  great  church 
never  will  give  its  blessing  to  the  social 
custom  of  drinking. 


'The   next   breath    you    take 
will  be  polluted." 


Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  discourage 
the  use  of  beverage  alcohol.  It  is  a 
pity  that  millions  of  dollars  must  be 
spent  on  alcoholics  whose  disease  could 
so   easily  have   been   avoided. 

'Encourage,'   Don't  'Enforce' 

MRS.   ROBERT  E.  CARLSON 

Moline,  III. 

As  mother  of  two  teen-age  daughters, 
I  have  two  attitudes  toward  the  sub- 
ject of  your  September  news  item  As- 
sault on  Alcoholism. 

First,  be  sympathetic  and  helpful  to 
those  who  already  are  alcoholics  or  are 
approaching  this  state.  Methodist  social- 
action  programs  are  excellent,  and  I 
also  can  appreciate  the  invaluable  study 
and  program  which  the  North  Conway 
Institute  is  carrying  on. 

Second,  tell  our  young  people  the 
harm  that  can  be  done  by  intoxicating 
beverages  and,  yes,  still  ask  them  to 
consider  the  wise  choice  of  abstaining 
from  it.  I  agree  that  "enforced"  ab- 
stinence is  not  good.  I  prefer  "en- 
couraged" abstinence. 

To  my  way  of  reasoning,  this  is  not 
a  narrow  attitude.  Some  of  our  views 
must  change  over  the  years,  but  I  feel 
that  we  Methodists  have  been  right  all 
along  in  our  approach  to  alcohol.  I  hope 
our  stand  on  drinking  will  remain  a 
practical  and  sensible  abstaining  from 
that  first  drink. 

In   Iowa,  'Most'   Don't  Drink 

C.  C.  CASWELL 

Clarinda,  Iowa 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Together  is  a 
fine  magazine,  and  I  have  been  glad  to 
keep  it  coming  to  my  home.  But  I  was 
shocked  by  a  ridiculous  statement  that 
slipped  into  page  8  of  the  September 
issue: 

"Noting  that  most  people  drink,  these 
speakers  urged  that  Americans  be 
taught  the  responsible  use  of  alcohol 
because  enforced  abstinence  is  'out- 
dated and  unworkable.' " 

This  gives  young  people  the  idea 
they  might  as  well  join  in  with  "every- 
body" as  long  as  nearly  all  are  drink- 
ing. In  our  locality  I  would  almost 
guarantee  that  the  real  "most"  is  on  the 
side  of  nondrinkers.  Even  if  your  state- 
ment were  true,  it  is  a  disservice  to 
good  Methodists  and  all  people  who  try 
to    keep    their   kids    from    the    gutters. 

'Relevant  Expression'  Praised 

ORVILLE  W.  JOHNSTON,  Chaplain 

Wesley  Foundation 

Alfred,  NY. 

Your  magazine  continues  to  be  the 
leading  family  church  publication. 

I  am  disturbed  that  those  whose  con- 
servatism motivates  them  to  become 
aroused    over    the    contemporary    and 
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IS  HE 

ON 

YOUR  0 

CONSCIENCE? 


Giving  to  the  U.S.O.  is  not  an  act  of 
absolution. 

It  will  not  even  up  your  debt  to  the 
young  Americans  around  the  world 
who  serve  us  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  will  not  ease  the  knowledge  that 
some  must  sacrifice  while  we  are  safe 
...some  are  in  peril  and  we  have  peace. 

We  ask  that  you  give  not  because  of 
what  your  gift  will  do  for  you,  but  what 
it  will  mean  to  them. 

Give  because  every  U.S.O.  club  is  a 
friendly  arm  around  a  lonely  shoulder. 

Give  because  every  U.S.O.  show  is 
a  message  from  home  that  says  "We 
care!" 

Give  because  31/2  million  Americans 
need  the  friendship  and  services  that 
only  U.S.O.  provides. 

U.S.O.  gets  no  government  funds, 
depends  entirely  on  contributions  to 
your  United  Fund  orCommunity  Chest. 
Give  now. 

Someone  you  know  (7\ 
needs  U.S.O.  ^v 


creative  cover  pictures  on  recent  issues 
seem  so  vocal.  Those  of  us  who  appre- 
ciate the  contemporary  aspects  of 
Together  probably  do  not  take  the  time 
to  respond  so  often.  Please  continue  to 
help  lead  the  church  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury with  relevant  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Joy  and   Heartbreak  on   Canvas 

MRS.    CLARENCE   POST 

Bridgeport,   W.Va. 

So  much  has  been  said  concerning 
the  pictures  in  Together  I  also  wish  to 
express  an  opinion  even  though  I  am 
not  an  artist. 

The  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  Sep- 
tember issue,  painted  by  Floyd  A. 
Johnson,  is  indeed  a  modern  master- 
piece. He  has  put  on  canvas  the  joys, 
the  heartbreak,  the  neglect,  and  decay 
of  the  rural  community  as  well  as  the 
pity  and  disappointment  of  a  passing 
generation  and  bustling  attitude  of  the 
coming  generation.  This  picture  is  fas- 
cinating in  its  simplicity,  its  rural  set- 
ting, and  its  human  appeal.  What  is  true 
art  but  the  expression  of  these  human 
attributes? 

Small  Churches  Need  Concern 

ODIE  GREGG,  Pastor 

Ramburne    Methodist    Circuit 

Ramburne,   Ala. 

Thank  you  for  Our  Small  Country 
Churches:  Must  They  Die?  by  Earl 
D.  C.  Brewer  [September,  page  16].  The 
Methodist  Church  has  not  been  too 
concerned  with  these  small  country 
churches.  Any  minister  or  church  is 
great  that  preaches  and  lives  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

Cartoon  Teaches  Deceit 

B.  F.  KOENIG 

Evanston,   III. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  youths,  I 
must  protest  the  cartoon  on  page  58 
of  the  September  issue.  Showing  a  boy 
drying  dishes,  it  bears  the  caption:  "If 
that's  Chuck,  tell  him  I'm  out  mowing 
the  lawn — but  if  it's  Sue,  better  tell 
her  I'm  doing  my  homework!" 

Together  is  purported  to  be  a  maga- 
zine of  the  church  family,  and  in  many 
ways  you  make  an  effort  to  reach  teen- 
agers. Then  you  publish  a  cartoon  which 
does  nothing  more  than  teach  young 
people  to  lie.  By  publishing  it  you  put 
your  approval  on  such  practices.  One 
cannot   interpret  it  any  other  way. 

Cod  Not  Really  Absent 

HELEN  G.   JEFFERSON 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  article  Like  Toys  in  the  Attic 
by  R.  Ralph  Nichols  [September,  page 
26]  is  inadequate.  The  author  does  not 
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35  STYLES    •    35  COLORS 
15  SUPERB  FABRICS 

Send  for  complete  catalog  of 
styles  and  fabric  samples.  Min- 
iature cutout  shows  how  each 
fabric  and  color  appears  as  a 
finished  robe. 

Catalogs  available  on  request  for 
all  church  goods  categories. 
Simply  state  your  interest.  No 
obligation. 

^national 

CHURCH  GOODS  SUPPLY  CO. 

821-23  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107 

lERICA'S  LARGEST  CHURCH  GOODS 
MANUFACTURER 


Need  College  Financial  Help? 

Check  with  West  Virginia  Wesleyan's  schol- 
arship and  student  aid  program.  We  have 
$504,000  budgeted  for  student  aid  this  year. 
Perhaps  you  can  qualify.  Ask. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  WESLEYAN 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia    26201 

NEED  TABLES?  SAVE  MONEY! 


MONROE 

CUSTOM  TABLES 

Model  CC-308  (30  '  x  96  ) 

NOW  ONLY 


FACTORY-DIRECT 
SAVINGS  ON 
i  FOLDING  AND 

STACKING  CHAIRS 
_>  TABLE  AND  CHAIR 

STORAGE  TRUCKS 
•  RISERS  8  STAGES 
"l  ROOM  DIVIDERS 


you  order  two  or  more. 

Coltax,    Iowa.    Ship. 

carton  of  1.  140  lbs 


iu  TABLES  — $300 
f  (You  Save  $54.50!) 

3     ORDER  TODAY! 

Heavy-duty  folding  banquet  table  seats  ten 

■  Stainproof  plastic  top  ■  Attractive  tan 

linen  pattern   ■    14  gauge  channel  steel 

'  frame   ■   Foolproof  gravity-type  locks   ■ 

Baked-on  beige  enamel  finish  on  metal. 
l~  D  p  p    60th   Anniversary  Monroe  Catalog! 
■    *■  ™ ™    Filled  with  outstanding  values  for 
churches,  schools,  clubs,  lodges  and  other  institutions 
Find  out  how  much  time  and  money  you  can  save  when 
you  order  direct  from  Monroe.  Mail  coupon  today! 
--THE  MONROE  CO.     59  Church  St.    Colfax,  Iowa  50054- -, 
Please  mail  your  60th  Anniversary  Catalog  to: 
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tVERY  AGE  has  something  to  offer,  but  the  moments  of  tri- 
umph and  discovery  that  come  to  us  in  our  youth  are,  somehow, 
the  supreme  and  unforgettable  ones.  Today's  young  people,  as 
no  generation  before  them,  are  busy  doing  things  to  set  the  scene 
for  TOGETHER's  12th  Photo  Invitational  on  the  theme  of  Youth. 
To  take  part,  all  you  need  is  a  camera,  some  color  film,  and 
imagination — plus  the  knowledge  or  remembrance  of  what  it 
means  to  be  young  and  vibrantly  alive. 

HERE  ARE  THE  RULES 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies.  (Color  prints  or  negatives  are 
not  eligible.) 

2.  Identify  each  slide;  explain  what  is  happening,  why  it  was  inspired,  and 
briefly  give  us  your  interpretation  in  the  light  of  youth's  role  in  the  world 
today. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage.  (Do  not  stick  stamps  to  anything.) 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February  1,  1968. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights  to  them  become 
TOGETHER's  property.  (For  their  files,  photographers  will  receive  duplicates  of 
all  slides  purchased  from  submissions.)  We'll  pay  $25  for  each  35-mm  slide 
used,  $35  for  larger  sizes. 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  Care  will  be 
used  in  handling  transparencies,  but  TOGETHER  cannot  be  responsible  for 
slides  lost  or  damaged. 

Send   to: 

Picture  Editor  TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068 
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give  a  satisfying  idea  of  God  to  put  in 
place  of  the  childish  concepts  we  should 
discard.  We  do  not  have  "to  kill  God" 
to  have  a  larger  concept  of  God,  though 
we   should   outgrow   childish    ideas. 

I  agree  that  the  notion  of  God  watch- 
ing from  a  throne  to  punish  us  needs 
to  go.  Love  is  the  motive  for  worship, 
not  fear.  Does  not  sin,  however,  have 
evil  consequences?  Have  we  no  need 
for  repentance  and  forgiveness? 

The  author  says  nothing  of  finding 
God  in  prayer,  worship,  or  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  The  author  quotes  the  cry 
from  the  cross:  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  But  the 
last  cry  from  the  cross  was  "Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit!" 
The  sense  of  God's  absence  was  brief. 

Although  we  are  not  always  aware 
of  God's  presence,  he  is  not  really  ab- 
sent. He  may  use  this  feeling  of  absence 
to  draw  us  more  closely  to  him.  When 
we  have  found  him  after  this  experi- 
ence, he  is  present.  We  no  longer  feel 
forsaken. 

Was  Jesus  a  Liar? 

BILL  BOWDLE 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Although  I  am  only  16  years  old,  I 
believe  I  know  enough  about  the  Bible 
to  give  me  solid  ground  for  disagree- 
ing with  R.  Ralph  Nichols'  article  Like 
Toys  in  the  Attic. 

Mr.  Nichols  asks,  "How  can  a  Chris- 
tian keep  faith  in  a  time  when  God  is 
absent?"  Although  he  gives  scriptural 
examples  of  God's  absence  to  search- 
ing individuals,  I  believe  he  forgets  the 
statement  of  Jesus,  God  in  the  form  of 
man,  who  said,  ".  .  .  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age."  I 
believe  this  proves  God's  presence  in 
our  world,  unless  the  author  wants  to 
call  Jesus  a  liar. 

Jesus  also  said,  "For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  I  under- 
stand Jesus  to  mean  that  wherever  two 
or  three  true  Christians  meet,  he  as 
the  son  of  God  may  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  them.  If  this  does  not  indi- 
cate and  prove  the  presence  of  God 
in  our  world,  then  what  does? 

Another  Wilderness  Threatened 

A.  STEPHEN  JOHNSON 

University  of  Georgia 

Athens,  Ga. 

Thank  you  for  your  July  issue  de- 
voted to  conservation.  As  a  graduate 
student  in  ecology,  I  feel  this  is  an 
extremely  important  topic,  one  of  our 
most  pressing  national  and  world  prob- 
lems, about  which  the  church  rightly 
should  be  concerned. 

Besides  the  various  areas  mentioned 
in  your  July  articles,  the  controversial 
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THOSE  HORRID 

AGE  SPOTS 


FADE  THEM  OUT 

*  Weathered  brown  spots  on  the  MtWrn' 
surface  of  your  hands  and  face  "~— 
tell  the  world  you're  getting  old— perhaps 
before  you  really  are.  Fade  them  away  with 
new  ESOTERICA,  that  medicated  cream 
that  breaks  up  masses  of  pigment  on  the 
skin,  helps  make  hands  look  white  and 
young  again.  Not  a  cover-up.  Acts  in  the 
skin— not  on  it.  Equally  effective  on  the 
face,  neck  and  arms.  Fragrant,  greaseless 
base  for  softening,  lubricating  skin  as  it 
clears  up  those  blemishes.  Distributed  by 
the  trustworthy  54-year-old  Mitchum  lab- 
oratory. ESOTERICA— at  leading  toiletry 
and  drug  counters.  $2. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  *60-t76 
a  week ,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubber  stamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  price9,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 

famish  everything  and  kelp  finance  you.  at 
less  than  bank  rates.  Write  for  free  facts. 
No  salesman  will   call. 

1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-295-MT,  Chicago  60626 


Rubber  Stamp  Div., 
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THE  C.  E.  WARD  CO 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept. 
201  Eighth  Avenue,  South.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37203 
The  CLASSIFIED  section  of  TOGETHER  magazine  is 
designed  exclusively  for  an  exchange  between  subscribers 
;ind  to  help  subscribers.  Standard  categories  only.  No 
Agents  Wanted  or  Opportunity  for  Profit  advertising.  Ad- 
vertisements of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS.  Rate: 
7oc  per  word  (Minimum  charge  $15.00).  Complete  name 
and  address  or  TOGETHER  confidential  box  number 
is  counted  as  four  words. 

HELP  WANTED 

PARISH  VISITOR  WANTED  BY  South  Florida 
Church  of  4,000  members;  Minister  of  Evan- 
gelism would  be  considered  ;  Write  First  Meth- 
odist Church,   Coral  Gables,  Florida     33134. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  FOR  dual  position  of  Choir 
and  Educational  Director  by  Church  with  1400 
membership.  Write  Victory  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church,  Box  881,  Guymon,  Oklahoma 
73942. 


Worry  of 

FALSE  TEETH 

Slipping  or  Irritating? 

Don't  be  embarrassed  by  loose  false  teeth 
that  drop,  slip  or  wobble  when  you  eat,  talk 
or  laugh.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH 
on  your  plates.  This  pleasant  powder  holds 
plates  more  firmly — gives  added  sense  of  com- 
fort and  security.  It's  alkaline.  No  gooey, 
pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Dentures  that  fit  are 
essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regular- 
ly. Get  FASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 


Grand  Canyon  issue  should  be  men- 
tioned. I  wonder  how  many  Together 
readers  are  aware  of  how  close  we  have 
come  in  the  past  year  to  losing  much 
of  the  incomparable  wilderness  beauty 
of  the  famous  Grand  Canyon  in  Ari- 
zona. 

The  issue  is  basically  as  follows:  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  proposed 
construction  of  two  dams  within  the 
Grand  Canyon,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
providing  revenue  for  its  projects, 
through  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Conservationists  have  protested  strongly 
because  of  the  great  loss  to  the  wilder- 
ness quality  of  the  canyon;  they  believe 
that  the  dams  are  not  necessary,  and 
that  any  benefits  gained  could  never 
compensate  for  the  losses  encountered. 

At  present,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, including  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior, has  withdrawn  its  support  for 
the  dams,  but  a  number  of  influential 
Congressional  leaders  are  still  backing 
them. 

I  wish  you  would  mention  that  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  helping  to 
protect  threatened  natural  areas  such 
as  these,  and  in  learning  more  about 
our  priceless  wilderness  heritage,  can 
receive  free  information  from  the  Sierra 
Club,  1050  Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94104,  or  the  Wilderness  Society, 
729  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  I  am  a  member  of  both. 

She  Enjoyed  Every  Word 

MRS.  GRACE  P.  LEWIS 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

After  reading  The  View  From  Mt. 
Nebo  [July,  page  17]  by  H.  B.  Teeter, 
I  have  to  write.  My  parents  were  from 
the  Mount  Nebo  area,  and  I  have  heard 
them  talk  of  Magazine  Mountain. 
My  father,  being  a  Methodist  minister 
in  Arkansas  for  many  years,  moved 
often,  and  among  my  brothers  and 
sisters  one  was  born  at  the  foot  of 
Magazine  Mountain,  one  in  Russellville, 
and  I  in  Amity. 

My  father  taught  me  to  love  nature 
as  Mr.  Teeter  obviously  does.  It  makes 
life  more  enjoyable  when  you  grow 
older  (I'm  81  now).  Mr.  Teeter's  de- 
scriptions are  beautiful,  and  I  enjoyed 
every  word  of  Mt.  Nebo. 

Mining  Creates  Wasteland 

FRED  C.   CHRISTIANSEN 

Columbus,  Kans. 

Your  article  Storm  Over  the  North 
Cascades  [July,  page  24]  has  at  least 
one  common  denominator  with  a  prob- 
lem we  have  here  in  southeast  Kansas. 
It  involves  the  best  use  of  land  against 
the  most  profitable  use  of  land. 

Unlike  the  North  Cascades,  southeast 
Kansas  is  a  highly  developed  agricul- 
tural area  being  converted  into  a  deso- 


Program  Chairman! 

Plan  to  show  this  FREE 
educational  film  — 

NO  RENTAL  FEE 

Offering  requested 

An  End  to  Exile 

•  20  minute 

•  Sound 

•  Color 

Dramatic  documentary  on  leprosy 
work  in  Korea,  India,  the  Congo, 
and  other  places. 

American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc. 

297  Park  Avenue  South,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 
□  Please  send  film  "An  End  to  Exile" 
for  showing 


(date) 
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(date) 
□  Send  ALM's  program  packet  and  in- 
formation on  speakers  for  my  area. 
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A  liberal  arts  college,  fully 
accredited,  and  among  the 
pioneers  in  use  of  modern 
media  in  instruction.  Owned 
by  The  Methodist  Church. 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia 
26201 
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or  choir  type. 
De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co 
1103  So.  4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 


High    quality    12    oz.    and     16    oz. 
packages    and    bulk.   Just   try   our 
tasty  pecans!  You'll  agree  with  our 
customers  over  the  nation  who  say 
they're  the  best  they've  ever  eaten! 
IDEAL  FOR:   *  Family   Enjoyment  in   Doz- 
ens of  Ways  •  Business  and  Personal  Gifts 
•  All  Fund   Raising  Projects 
Pool  Your  Orders  for  Quantity  Discounts 
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Now... 

turning  Sixty-Two 

is  the  nicest  thing  that 
can  happen  to  YOU! 


In  The  Heart  of 

Fairfield  County 

...  plan  to  move  into  this 
modern  retirement  residence  with 
a  Dynamic  Design  for  Living 

Fast  nearing  completion  on  10.3  rolling  acres 
in  one  of  Connecticut's  finest  suburban  areas, 
THIRTY  THIRTY  PARK  offers  active,  purposeful 
living  for  people  looking  forward  to  carefree 
retirement.  Forget  all  household  cares  and 
chores.  Enjoy  real  security  and  privacy  in  your 
own  1,  IV2  or  2-room  apartment,  gracious 
dining  PLUS  a  host  of  social,  hobby  and  rec- 
reational facilities  —  with  nursing  care  when 
needed.  Ready  for  occupancy  in  March  of  '68. 
Write  for  descriptive  brochure. 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Churches 
of  Greater  Bridgeport 

INTER-CHURCH  RESIDENCES,  INC. 
3030-c  Park  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06604 
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late  wasteland  by  the  practice  of  strip- 
mining  for  coal.  Nearly  70,000  acres 
here  already  have  been  stripped,  and 
stripping  is  continuing  at  an  accelera- 
ting rate.  One  large  company  is  strip- 
ping 350  acres  per  year.  What  is  left  is 
a  wasteland  rivaling  the  Badlands  in 
ruggedness  but  lacking  their  color. 

The  tragedy  is  that  this  stripped  land 
once  was  mostly  cropland.  It  could 
be  restored  to  at  least  part  of  its 
original  productivity,  but  that  would 
reduce  profit  so  this  will  not  happen. 

Too  many  conservation  groups  are 
praising  the  coal  companies  for  pro- 
viding game  habitat.  What  they  don't 
seem  to  realize  is  that  each  acre  taken 
out  of  production  must  be  compensated 
for  by  reclamation  of  wildlife  habitat 
for  farming,  so  the  only  thing  advanced 
is  the  cost  of  food. 

Where  is  the  church  on  this  issue? 
To  quote  a  local  church  leader,  when 
I  asked  that  question:  "You're  looking 
at  this  as  a  farmer;  the  church  looks  at 
it  as  people." 

Does  my  chosen  profession  of  farm- 
ing disqualify  me  as  a  person? 

Respect  Woman's  Right,  Too 

RANDY  SIDES 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Thank  you  for  Chaplain  James  E. 
Allen's  presentation  of  the  issues  in 
Abortion:  Ethical  Dilemma  for  Chris- 
tians  [August,  page  38]. 

That  our  society  should  consider  a 
woman's  body  a  political  football  to 
be  kicked  around  by  state  legislatures 
is  crude  in  the  extreme.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  that  a  woman's  body  is 
her  own  and  any  decision  on  whether 
she  shall  terminate  her  pregnancy 
should  be  between  her  and  her  doctor. 
Every  child  has  a  right  to  be  wanted, 
so  no  woman  should  be  forced  to  give 
birth  to  a  child  she  doesn't  want. 
Abortion  laws  should  be  repealed  in 
toto. 

Corporate  Farming  a  Threat 

DARALD   CHURCH,   Pastor 

hansjord   Methodist   Church 

Lansford,    N.Dak. 

In  your  article  about  Lyle  Dawson: 
North  Dakota  Rancher-Legislator 
[September,  page  40],  I  was  very  un- 
happy to  see  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Dawson's  supporting  the  corporate 
farming  bill  in  the  North  Dakota  Legis- 
lature. 

North  Dakota  has  long  had  a  law 
against  corporate  farming.  The  idea  of 
our  church  paper's  giving  any  free 
publicity  to  the  idea  of  approving  cor- 
porate farming  is  not  good.  Corporate 
farming  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
church  and  the  state  of  North  Dakota. 
If  the  church  were  to  say  anything,  it 
should  have  been  against  the  bill. 


The  Picture  Says  It 

ROBERT  F.  BENSON 
Lanham,  Md. 

I  agree  with  your  Viewpoint  as  ex- 
pressed in  your  editorial  Viet  Nam: 
Unanswered  Moral  Questions,  in  the 
July  issue  [page  12].  But  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  "A  picture  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand words."  Thus,  I  offer  the  enclosed 
picture  for  your  consideration. 

The  striking  sign-combination  in  this 
picture  is  all  the  more  intriguing  when 


you  consider  its  location:  It  marks  the 
intersection  of  a  quiet  secluded  road 
and  a  busy  highway  less  than  10  miles 
from  the  White  House. 

Church  Siding  With  Communists 

ANDREW  J.  PETERS,  Pastor 

Columbia  Drive  Methodist  Church 

Decatur,  Ga. 

I  have  become  very  tired  of  the  mag- 
azines of  the  church  criticizing  the 
United  States  in  Viet  Nam  and  saying 
little  or  nothing  about  the  communist 
aggression  taking  place  there  and  over 
the  world.  Your  July  Viewpoint,  Viet 
Nam:  Unanswered  Moral  Questions,  is 
a  case  in  point. 

It  seems  that  the  church  is  taking 
sides  with  the  godless  forces  of  atheistic 
communism.  I  pray  in  the  name  of  high 
heaven  that  you  will  change  your  ap- 
proach and  begin  to  issue  criticism 
against  those  who  would  destroy  the 
church,  rather  than  against  our  govern- 
ment which  is  trying  to  befriend  the 
little  people  of  Viet  Nam  and  to  lift 
them  up. 

I  do  not  believe  the  statement,  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong."  Neither  do 
I  believe  in  blaming  the  United  States 
for  everything  and  saying  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  aggressors  who  started 
the  whole  thing.  You  talk  about  the 
loss  of  so  many  boys  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
this  is  terrible  indeed.  Why  not  an 
article  on  the  slaughter  on  our  high- 
ways, which  has  killed  many  more  than 
have  been  killed  in  Viet  Nam? 
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He's  no  D.  J.  .  .  .  he's  one  of  Cokesbury's  audio-visual 
specialists  checking  out  a  new  record  release. 
If  it's  good  enough  it  may  wind  up  on  your  phono- 
graph someday.  Phonographs  are  available  too  .  .  . 
along  with  projectors,  screens,  films,  and 
hundreds  of  other  A-V  items.  Shop  Cokesbury  .  .  . 
sixteen  bookstores  and  six  regional  service  centers — 
serving  Methodists  everywhere. 
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SATISFACTION!  GUARANTEED-  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


FAMILY  RECORD  CLUB/WACO,  TEXAS  76703  6-412-2. 49 

YES!  Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Q  Stereo  □  Hi-Fi  (check  one) 
Division  of  the  Family  Record  Club.  Send  me  the  6  albums  I  have  listed  below 
and  bill  me  later.  Each  month,  when  you  send  me  the  FREE  MONTHLY  CLUB 
DIGEST,  I  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  I  want  that  month's  featured  selection. 
I  agree  to  purchase  an  additional  4  albums  (from  the  hundreds  available)  during 
the  next  12  months  at  the  regular  low  price  ($4.98  for  stereo  or  hi-fi)  plus  a 
small  mailing  charge.  After  the  albums  listed  below  and  my  purchase  of  4  more 
during  the  next  year,  I  understand  I  am  entitled  to  a  FREE  BONUS  ALBUM 

for  each  two  additional  albums  I  purchase.  ^ 

Please  send  me  the  following 

5  free  albums:   (list  album  numbers)!  • L. 
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Regular  long  playing  (33>/3  RPM)  players  use  High  Fidelity  albums.  Stereo  players  use  either. 
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HOW! 


BRING  A  TREASURY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  MUSIC  INTO  YOUR 
HOME 


Enjoy  many  wonderful  hours  of  listening  pleasure  and  spiritual 
refreshment.  Think  what  these  albums  of  praise  and  inspiration  can 
mean  to  your  entire  family!  Bring  into  your  home  such  dedicated 
Christian  artists  as  Cliff  Barrows,  Jim  Roberts  and  Norma  Zimmer, 
Ethel  Waters,  Frank  Boggs,  The  Old  Fashioned  Revival  Hour  Quartet, 
Ralph  Carmichael,  Bill  Pearce  and  Dick  Anthony,  and  many  more. 
This  special  offer  also  entitles  you  to  membership  in  WORD  Records 
Family  Record  Club,  with  all  its  wonderful  advantages.  A  FREE 
monthly  digest  and  more  FREE  bonus  albums  will  be  coming  your 
way.  But  you  must  act  now!  Pick  your  5  FREE  albums  now,  then 
choose  a  6th  album  as  your  first  regular  selection  at  Half  Price 
(only  $2.49).  Mail  the  money-saving  coupon,  TODAY! 

Sand  No  Money.  Just  tell  us  which  6  albums  you  want  by  number. 
If  you're  not  delighted  with  your  recordings,  return  them  within  10 
days  and  you  owe  us  nothing. 
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